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I. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


OF THE thirteen Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to the 
Romans holds, by general consent, the first place. ‘It is 
the Epistle of the Epistles as the Gospel of John is the Gos- 
pel of the Gospels.” Clear and strong in its presentation 
of divine truth, it has had an important influence in the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church. Within the limits of 
an essay the evidence on this point, which history has pre- 
served, can be shown only in part; yet this will be sufficient 
to make it abundantly manifest that, in every age, from the 
apostolic period to the present time, the Epistle to the 
Romans has not only profoundly stirred and greatly stimu- 
lated the thoughts of men, but it has effected, in a very 
marked degree, their doctrinal views and teachings; and, 
further, that, has error prevailed, there has been found in 
this Epistle an armory of weapons to which those earnestly 
contending for the faith once delivered to the saints, have 
not repaired in vain. 

At the outset, it is worthy of mention that the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Romans has rarely been ques- 
tioned. Even the destructive criticism of Baur leaves this 
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greatest work of the Apostle Paul unassailed, with the ex- 
ception of the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. The genu- 
ineness of these chapters, however, in the opinion of schol- 
ars like Meyer, De Wette and many others, is sufficiently 
attested. Indeed, there is hardly any work that has come 
down to us from ancient times which is so well authenticated. 

In reference to the place and time of composition, a 
brief statement will be sufficient: The Apostle, when he 
wrote this Epistle—as we learn from one of its chapters 
(15,25)—was about to make a journey to Jerusalem in order 
to carry to the Christians there the collections which during 
the previous year (2. Cor. 9:2) at least, at his suggestion, 
had been made by the mission churches of Macedonia and 
Achaia. From 1. Cor. 16: 1-3 and 2. Cor. 9, it is evident 
that this labor of love, in behalf of the brethren in Judea, was 
brought to an end at Corinth. According to Acts 20:3 the 
Apostle remained at that time in Corinth three months, and 
then made his way to Jerusalem (Acts 24:17). During this 
period, therefore, probably near its close, in this wisely- 
chosen seat of so much apostolic labor, Paul wrote this 
Epistle to the Romans. 

In reference to the time of composition this only need 
be said, that the Epistle was written probably in the spring 
of 58 (Tholuck, Lightfoot, Howson, Farrar), though some, 
(Meyer, Lange, Olshausen) assign it to the following year. 
Reuss thinks it was written in 60, while Stuart thinks it was 
written at the close of 57. 

Tertius, apparently a Roman Christian, acted as Paul’s 
amanuensis (16:22); and the Epistle was carried to Rome 
by Phoebe, a deaconess resident at Cenchrea, the eastern 
port of Corinth. In other ways Phoebe had previously been 
helpful to the Apostle, so that he could say, “‘ She hath 
been a succourer of many, and of myself also.” In 16:2 it is 
intimated that she made this journey to Rome in order to 
transact some private business. 
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The object of the Epistle thus confided to her care was to 
make known to the Roman Christians the affectionate inter- 
est which Paul felt in the welfare of these disciples of a com- 
mon Master, and at the same time to bring before them the 
distinctive truths of Christianity which he had received and 
which he was accustomed to teach and preach as an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ. For a long time (15:23) it had been his 
purpose to preach the Gospel in Rome. As the metropolis 
of the world that great city afforded many advantages for 
the prosecution of apostolic labor. But as yet he had not 
been able to carry out his purpose, nor could he expect to 
be able to do so at present. The offerings of the Gentile 
and Jewish Christians in Macedonia and Achaia he must 
first bear to Jerusalem. ‘‘ When, therefore, I have per- 
formed this, and have sealed to them this fruit,” he says, “I 
will come by you into Spain. And Iam sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the Gospel of Christ.” (15: 28,29). Meanwhile this Epistle, 
in which the Apostle had outlined “‘a grand scheme of his 
whole teaching,” would be his best representative. 

How many Christians there were in Rome at this time 
we do not know. From the Apostle’s words, ‘‘ Your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world” (1:8), we may infer 
that the number was by no means small. Many of these 
Roman Christians were converts from Judaism. Such were 
Aquila and Priscilla, mentioned in 16:3, who came to Cor- 
inth as Jews (Acts 18:2) and became Christians in connec- 
tion with the labors of Paul in that city, but were now again 
living in Rome. That the majority of the Roman Christians, 
however, were of Gentile origin at the time when the 
Apostle wrote is evident from the Epistle itself in the 
opinion of scholars like Neander and Meyer. To these 
Christian converts, therefore, partly of Jewish but largely of 
Gentile descent, many of whom may have been proselytes 
to the Jewish faith (Jowett, whom Farrar follows), Paul now 
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made known, by a communication from himself, the Gospel 
which he preached, and which he believed to be “‘ the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” (1:16). 

How the Epistle was received by the Roman Christians 
we may easily imagine in the absence of any historical ac- 
count. Hitherto these Christians had, for the most part, 
been taught the truths of Christianity by earlier disciples, or 
by faithful instructors like Aquila or Priscilla, who having 
received Christ in the school of Paul at Corinth had returned 
to Rome as teachers of the Word. Now, however, they 
were to have the truth as from the lips of the great Apostle 
himself; and we may well believe that they hailed the ar- 
rival of the Epistle with heartfelt joy, and that they listened 
to its words of apostolic wisdom with the deepest interest. 
At once they reeognized its value, and care was taken that 
the manuscript should be sacredly preserved. 

Copies of the Epistle were doubtless soon made ; and 
we may think of it as the cherished possession of many a 
Christian Roman household. Its careful study, and the un- 
folding of its teachings in the assemblies of the Church, de- 
termined, in a great measure, the character of Christian 
thought in Rome; and we have thus an explanation of the 
fact that in the Roman Church the characteristic features of 
Paul’s teaching originally prevailed. 

Traces of the Epistle are found in the earliest Christian 
writings. Clement of Rome, who died about the year 101, 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians—the only known copy of 
which is preserved in the British Museum—not only refers 
to it, but in his presentation of the great doctrines of the 
atonement and justification he agrees with Paul, and thus 
furnishes evidence of the profound influence which the 
Epistle to the Romans had exerted upon him. Allusions to 
the Epistle are also found in the writings of Ignatius and 
Polycarp, affording us a proof of what might be inferred 
from the character of the Epistle, that it was welcomed by 
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Christians in other places at a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Church. Justin Martyr, too, makes reference to 
it; and thus attests his familiarity with it. This also is true of 
Irenzus, Tertullian'and Clement of Alexandria—the three 
great witnesses of the early Church. 

The first commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was 
prepared by the learned Origin of Alexandria (d. 253). In 
the form in which it was written this work has not been 
preserved. There is, however, an imperfect translation by 
Rufinus, who made it the mission of his life to translate the 
writings of Origin. He died in 410. From Chrysostom, 
the most eminent of the Greek fathers (d. 407) we have a 
volume of homilies on this Epistle, thirty-two in number, of 
which there is an English translation in the Oxford library 
of the Fathers, published in 1841. Theodore, Bishop of 
Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, a friend and fellow student of Chry- 
sostom, and one of the profoundest thinkers of his age 
(a. 429), and his pupil Theodoret (d. 457), Bishop of Cyros in 
Syria, a learned writer and a diligent pastor, also wrote 
commentaries on the Epistle. They were followed in the 
Greek Church by Severus in the sixth century, Oecumenius 
in the tenth century, and Theophlact in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

In the Latin Church, in the progress of the centuries 
following the apostolic period, gradual changes were intro- 
duced both in the form of the Church and in its doctrinal 
teachings. At length, in the writings of Augustine (d. 430) 
many of the thoughts of the Epistle to the Romans re- 
appeared, and again with a mighty grasp laid hold of the 
minds of men. Indeed, it was a passage from the Epistle to 
the Romans which was the instrument used by the Spirit of 
God in Augustine’s conversion. He was in great anguish 
of soul, he tells us, deep darkness having settled down upon 
him. With sorrowful words he lifted a penitent’s prayer 
heavenward. ‘ So was I speaking,” he says, “and weeping 
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in the most bitter contrition of heart, when lo! I heard from 
a neighboring house a voice, as of boy or girl, I know not, 
chanting and oft repeating: ‘Take up and read! Take up 
and read!’ Instantly my countenance altered. I began to 
think most intently whether children were wont in any kind 
of play to sing such words; nor could I remember ever to 
have heard the like. So checking the torrent of my tears, I 
arose, interpreting it to be no other than a command from 
God to open the book and read the first chapter I should 
find. For I had heard of Antony, that coming in during 
the reading of the Gospel, he received the admonition, as if 
what was being read was spoken to him: ‘Go sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in Heaven, and come and follow me.’ And by such oracle 
he was forthwith converted unto Thee. Eagerly then I re- 
turned to the place where Alypius was sitting ; for there had 
I laid the volume of the Apostle, when I arose thence. I 
seized, opened, and in silence read that section on which my 
eyes first fell: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh,’ (13 : 13, 14). No further would I read, nor needed 
I; for instantly at the end of this sentence, by a light, as it 
were, of serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness of 
doubt vanished away.”* Augustine at this time was thirty- 
two years of age. Thenceforth, to the end of his life, the 
Epistle to the Romans was his daily companion. Of his 
thorough familiarity with it, and of its influence upon him, 
his writings furnish abundant evidence. 

From Augustine, therefore, of all the Church Fathers, it 
would seem, a commentary on this Epistle might have been 
expected. He left, however, only the exposition of certain 
select passages under the title, Expositio Quarundam Prop- 
osttionum ex Epistola ad Romanos, and another fragment— 

* Confessions of Augustine, Book VIII., 29. 
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the commencement of a work—embracing an exposition of 
the first seven verses of the Epistle, which he called, Juchoata 
Expositio Epistole ad Romanos. 

That the views of Augustine powerfully affected the 
theology of the Church in his own age is a fact no one will 
question. Equally evident is it that these views have power- 
fully affected the theology of suceeeding ages. As Neander 
says of Augustine: ‘He was one of those great men of 
world-wide celebrity whose agency is not limited to their 
own times, but is felt afresh in the lapse of centuries. F 
On the one hand, the develepment of the Catholic dogma 
which appears in the writings of the schoolmen proceeded 
from him, and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure 
Christian consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. Those tendencies, within the pale of the 
Catholic church, from which a new Christian life emanated 
connect themselves with him. Even the more complete re- 
action at the Reformation, and the various revivals which the 
evangelical Church has experienced, may be traceable to the 
same source.” 


Pelagius, the well-known opponent of Augustine, wrote 
a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans which has been 
preserved in the writings of Jerome. Schaff says of it: “It 
is brief and superficial, but betrays no mean talent for plain, 
popular, practical, common-sense exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. . . . It is a remarkable fact that Augustine, who 
of all the Fathers came nearest the Protestant evangelical 
doctrines of sin and grace as taught by St. Paul, held essen- 
tially the Roman Catholic view of justification as being 
identical with sanctification, while his antagonist, Pelagius, 
like the Reformers, explained Paul’s justification as a foren- 
sic act that consists in the remission of sins.” The work of 
Pelagius is said to have undergone some changes in the 
revision of Cassidorus by reason of the latter’s Socinian views. 
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Another commentary of earlier origin to which Augus- 
tine twice refers, and known by the title Amdérosiaster, be- 
cause for some time it was ascribed to Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, is generally attributed to Hilary, a Roman deacon of 
the fourth century. 

For a long period after the time of Augustine and Pela- 
gius no new independent commentaries on the books of 
Scripture were prepared. Theologians were content with 
compilations from the writings of the Fathers. Gregory 
(ad. 604) speaks of the Apostle Paul as pre-eminent in doc- 
trine. For Augustine also he had a great veneration, and 
the study of his writings exerted an abiding influence upon 
him, so that through him the views of Augustine were trans- 
mitted to succeeding centuries.* It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to find in the doctrinal teachings of Gregory traces of 
the lingering influence of the Epistle to the Romans. 

We now pass to the period of scholasticism, in which 
Aristotle was extolled as ‘‘ the precursor of Christ,” and his 
system made the basis of theology. Accordingly, for the most 
part, the study of the Word of God gave place to the study 
of philosophy. We meet, however, with a few commentators 
who in their study of the Scriptures directed their thoughts 
to the Epistle to the Romans. Among them was Herveus 
of Bourgdieu, a Benedictine monk, who prepared a com- 
mentary about the year 1130. According to Kurtz,t it con- 
tained a most accurate and clear exposition of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. He was followed by Hugo St. Victor 
(d@. 1141), Abalard (d. 1142), and Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 
Of Hugo St. Victor it is sufficient to say that, though he 
belonged to a distinguished family in Germany, he was re- 
garded by his contemporaries in France as a second Augus- 
tine. Abalard not only wrote a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, but gave special prominence to its teach- 


* Neander’s Church History, vol. III., p. 143. 
t Church History, vol. I., p. 434. 
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ings in his course of theological instruction. The work of 
Thomas Aquinas is distinguished chiefly for its theological 
acumen. 

As we approaca the Reformation period we observe in 
many parts of Christendom an increasing interest in the 
Word of God. Translations of the Scriptures were made 
into the language of the people, especially by the Walden- 
sians and other advocates of church reform, so that before 
the time of Luther there were at least fourteen translations 
into German and six into low Dutch; Wicliffe (d. 1384) per- 
formed the same service for the people of England, declar- 
ing that the Scriptures are the only source and rule of all 
religious knowledge. The study of God’s Word naturally 
followed, and we soon have the evidence that the Epistle to 
the Romans had lost none of its power to influence the minds 
of men. 

One of the most prominent reformers before the Re- 
formation was John of Goch (d. 1475), “‘a man of great sen- 
sibility, with an intellect equally profound and acute, of 
glowing piety and a very subtle power of acquisition.” The 
medizval Church, forgetful of the righteousness that is by 
faith, had directed the minds of men to the pursuit of 
righteousness by works. In studying the Word of God 
Goch discovered the error of such a course, and hastened to 
set forth what he regarded as the Scriptural view. In so 
doing he appealed especially to the Epistle to the Romans. 
“Without neglecting Christ’s own sayings in the Gospels,” 
says Ullmann, ‘‘and the works of the other Apostles, 
especially John, the writings of Paul, and, above all, the 
weighty passages in the Epistles to the Romans and Galla- 
tians, form the mainstay upon which Goch rests his theologi- 
cal disquisitions.”* And the result is manifest. Goch 
adopted reformatory principles, and urged a return to the 
simplicity and purity of the apostolic period. Indeed, in 

* Reformers before the Reformation, vol. I., p. 39. 
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his writings the essential doctrines of the later reformers 
appear. 

In John Wessel (d. 1489), one of the most accomplished 
men of his time, and called by his friends “‘ the light of the 
world,” these doctrines are even more clearly discernible. 
Especially in his statement of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone he was in advance of all the other religious 
teachers of his day. Indeed, Luther said of him on one 
occasion: “If I had read Wessel before I began, my op- 
ponents would have imagined that Luther had derived 
everything from him, so entirely do we agree in spirit.” 
The explanation is not a difficult one. Wessel was a pupil 
of the great Apostle. In the Epistle to the Romans he had 
learned that he who believes he shall be justified by the 
righteousness which is of the law is ignorant of the way of 
salvation; and so he preached the righteousness which is of 
faith in Jesus Christ, sothat Melanchthon could say of him: 
“On most of the main articles of the evangelical creed, 
Wessel’s views had been the same that are taught now, after 
the purification of the Church.” 

There is one name in English church history which is 
deserving of mention at this point—that of John Colet 
(d@. 1519), the founder of St. Paul’s School, London, and 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was educated at Oxford, 
and studied on the continent, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Erasmus and other distinguished continental 
scholars. On his return to England he commenced his 
career as a lecturer in theology at Oxford. About the year 
1497 he delivered a course of lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans, which were printed ; and it may be added that in 
recent years they have been reprinted in a translation from 
the Latin language in which they originally appeared. Colet 
was suspected of heresy in his treatment of the Epistle, 
and Latimer said he would have been burned “had not 
God turned the king’s heart.” There can be no doubt but 
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that Colet, by these lectures, hastened the Reformation in 
England. 

If the Epistle to the Romans, however, was an important 
instrument in preparing the way for the Reformation, much 
more was it an important instrument in securing its triumph. 
That it opened the mind of Luther to the light of Gospel 
truth there is abundant evidence. He was at the monastery 
at Erfurt; yet by no monkish observances, as he tells us, 
could he obtain the peace he sought in retiring from the 
world. Then it was that there came to him in his unrest 
an old Christian brother, his instructor, who, having listened 
to an account of his struggles, referred him to a passage in 
a sermon by Bernard, in which that earnest preacher, 
though in his theology he clung to the Church ideas of the 
Middle Ages, insists upon faith as the condition of the for- 
giveness of sins, and quotes that expression of the Apostle 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans in which he teaches that 
a man is justified through grace by faith. This sent Luther 
to the study of the Scriptures. As he himself tells us, the 
language of the Apostle in Rom. 1:17, concerning the 
righteousness of God, was much in his thoughts during his 
subsequent life at Erfurt. For a long time he could not 
understand it. He had been taught, in the prevailing 
theology of the time, that the righteousness of God is an 
attribute by which God punishes the wicked. But gradually 
in his study of God’s Word he was led to see that “ Paul and 
the Gospel proclaim a righteousness which is imparted by 
God’s grace, so that God forgives the sins of those who be- 
lieve in his Word, thus making them righteous and bestow- 
ing upon them eternal life.”* Especially was this true of 
Luther’s study of the Epistle to the Romans. It was 
eagerly and thoroughly studied, and deeply and per- 
manently its lessons were impressed upon his mind. In 
after years, when he commenced his labors as a professor 

* Késtlin’s Life of Luther. 
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in the newly established University of Wittenberg, he at 
once began to give instruction in this important and now 
familiar Epistle to the Romans, and from it, as is well 
known, he drew his mightiest weapons during his long and 
severe conflict with the Papacy. The brilliant but vaccilating 
Erasmus indeed said: ‘‘The abstruseness of the Roman 
Epistle excels its utility, but Luther called it ‘the Lord’s 
lantern illuminating all the chambers of Holy Writ.’” He 
did not prepare a commentary on the Epistle, but in a 
lengthy preface to his translation of it he asserted its great 
value, and urged Christians to make themselves familiar 
with it. ‘‘This Epistle,” he said, “is the true masterpiece 
of the New Testament, and the very purest Gospel, which is 
well worthy and deserving that a Christian man should not 
only learn it by heart, word for word, but also that he should 
daily deal with it as with the daily bread of men’s souls. 
For it can never be too much or too well read or studied, 
and the more it is handled the more precious it becomes 
and the better it tastes.” 

Melanchthon, in his thoughts, gave a like prominence to 
the teachings of the Epistle to the Romans. He delighted 
to unfold its truths in his lectures, and twice he copied the 
entire Epistle in order to impress its contents more dis- 
tinctly upon his memury. In exegetical studies he recom- 
mended that the Epistle to the Romans should be taken up 
first, and the Gospel of John last, evidently intending to 
suggest by this order that the doctrine of justification by 
faith should be both the beginning and the end of biblical 
interpretation. Two works connect his name with this 
Epistle; his Annotationes, which appeared in 1522, and his 
Commentarit, which appeared ten years later. It should also 
be said that Melanchthon made the Epistle to the Romans 
the basis of his oct communes. 

The doctrinal value of this Epistle in carrying forward 
the work of the Reformation was also recognized by 
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Calvin. In Strasburg he unfolded its teachings in a series 
of lectures. Moreover, during his residence in that city he 
wrote a commentary on the Epistle which is regarded as a 
model of simple and precise exegesis. Indeed, Calvin’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is considered the 
ablest part of his able Commentary on the New Testament, 
and has been held in high esteem by all succeeding biblical 
scholars of every school. The influence of the Epistle is 
also discernible in the doctrinal teachings of the celebrated 
“ Institutes.” 

Others among the leaders of the Reformation, especially 
Beza, Zwingle, Bullinger, Bugenhagen and Bucer (whom 
Calvin called his greatest predecessor), not only made the 
doctrines of the Epistle to the Romans prominent in their 
teachings, but prepared commentaries on it embodying the 
results of earnest and profound study. 

Indeed, the doctrinal character of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches was determined in a great measure by 
the doctrinal teachings of this Epistle. This was true also 
of the Reformed and Independent churches in England and 
Scotland. John Knox, and many of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Reformers, when in exile, repaired to Geneva and 
other places on the Continent, devoting themselves to sacred 
studies. That they were profoundly impressed by the 
teachings of Calvin is well known, and the influence of 
these teachings is discoverable in the development of the 
Presbyterian and Independent churches. 

This influence also we discern in the doctrinal views of 
the Pilgrims and their successors, who crossing the Atlan- 
tic, brought to the shores of New England, a steadfastness 
of faith to which they had attained in the school of the great 
Apostle. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, though the form 
of sound doctrine remained in the Lutheran Church, there 
was a general lack of vital piety in its members. Spener 
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and others, who were contemptuously called Pietists, advo- 
cated the abandonment of scholastic theology and a return 
of the Word of God as the true source of saving truths. 
“We must have,” Spener said, “ the living faith of Luther as 
well as his orthodoxy.” Accordingly in the revival of prac- 
tical Christianity of which he was the leader, Spener di- 
rected the minds of men to the Epistle to the Romans. “ If 
the Scriptures may be compared to a ring,” he said, “‘ the 
Epistle to the Romans is its precious stone, and the eighth 
chapter the point of the stone.” The pietistic movement 
effected a much needed reform in the Lutheran Church, and 
its influence was long felt in many parts of Germany. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century Rationalism 
invaded the pulpits of Germany, and where once the Gospel 
had been preached, discourses were delivered against law- 
suits and superstition, on health, the duties of servants, 
agriculture, housekeeping, the advantages of early rising, 
and the necessity of pure air.* ‘The old liturgies were 
mutilated or supplanted, and all the superficiality and in- 
sipidity of the period were called into requisition to elimin- 
ate the old faith out of the Churchly hymn-books, and to 
smuggle in, in place of the old choice hymns, the weakest 
hymns of moral reformation.”’t 

In Geneva, the home of John Calvin, rationalism had 
made a like conquest. Indeed the light of evangelical truth 
had well nigh gone out, when in 1817, Robert Haldane, a 
Scotch Baptist, travelling on the continent, came to Geneva. 
During his stay in the city he made the acquaintance of a 
theological student, whom to his great surprise he found 
almost wholly unacquainted with the Scriptures. He had 
some conversation with him in reference to Bible study, as 
well as in reference to personal religion. The next morn- 


*Hagenbach, History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, vol. 1, p. 312. 


tKurtz, Church History vol. 2, p. 280. 
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ing the student called on Mr. Haldane, bringing with him 
another student. Others followed, and in a few weeks 
nearly all the students in the theological seminary at Geneva 
had become students of Mr. Haldane. The text-book was 
the Epistle to the Romans. Merle D’Aubigne, the well- 
known author of the History of the Reformation, was one of 
these students, and he has left on record the following ac- 
count of his conversion at this time through the labors of 
Mr. Haldane. ‘I heard of him first,” he says, “as an 
English or Scotch gentleman who spoke much about the 
Bible, which seemed a very strange thing to me and the other 
students to whom it was a closed book. I afterwards met Mr. 
Haldane at a private house, along with some other friends 
and heard him read from an English Bible a chapter from 
Romans about the natural corruption of man—a doctrine of 
which I had never heard before. In fact I was quite aston- 
ished to hear of men being corrupt by nature. I remember 
saying to Mr. Haldane, ‘Now I see that doctrine in the 
Bible.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘but do you see it in your heart ?’ 
It was but a simple question, but it came home to my con- 
science. It was thesword of the Spirit; and from that time 
Isaw that my heart was corrupted, and knew from the Word 
of God that I could be saved by grace alone.” Not a few of 
these students were thus converted, among them Felix Neff 
and Adolphe Monod. Czsar Malan and M. Gaussen, then 
pastors of churches, were also spiritually quickened and 
strengthened by their intercourse with Mr. Haldane. In- 
deed the influence of this awakening was felt not only in 
Geneva, but in the country around, and even throughout 
France. Felix Neff carried the glad tidings to the high 
Alps, while Adolphe Monod at length made his way to 
Paris, where, with an eloquence almost irresistible, he long 
proclaimed the Gospel of the grace of God. 

In 1817, the same year in which Robert Haldane came 
to Geneva, Augustus Tholuck entered the University of 
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Berlin. He had come from Breslau, his native city, where 
he had grown up alienated from the Gospel, and far from any 
intention of devoting himself to theological studies. Indeed, 
on leaving the gymnasium at Breslau in an address discussing 
this question, ‘What has been the influence of the Arabs 
on the intellectual development of Europe?” He said: “I 
placed side by side the three great teachers Moses, Jesus 
and Mahommed, and to all of them I preferred the Indian 
Menu, the Persian Zoroaster, and the Chinese Confucius. 
At that time it was my intention to journey to the Orient in 
order to prove by means of new discoveries how silly Chris- 
tianity appears in comparison with the exalted wisdom of 
the Orient.” At Berlin, however, he came under the influ- 
ence of Neander, and especially of the pious Baron von Kott- 
witz, an influence which at length resulted in a radical 
change in his religious opinions. 

Such were his great talents and his rapid progress in his 
studies that, in 1820, when he was twenty-one years of 
age, he began to lecture in the University of Berlin. In the 
winter of 1822-23 he delivered lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans. In 1824 he published a Commentary on the 
Epistle which embodied the results of his studies up to that 
time. It attracted great attention in Germany, and was 
translated into the English, French and Danish languages. 
De Wette pronounced it superior to all the works of its 
class. Baur, in his Paulus, speaking of it said, ‘‘ With Tho- 
luck’s Commentary begins a new epoch in the history of the 
interpretation of this Epistle.” |The testimony of Dr. 
Phillip Schaff is of like import; he says “it created quite 
an epoch in the exegetical literature of Germany, by break- 
ing the way for a return to a reverent treatment of the New 
Testament as the revealed word of God, and by re-opening 
the exegetical treasures of the Fathers and Reformers.” 

When, in 1826, Tholuck was transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Halle as the successor of Knapp, he continued his 
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lectures on this Epistle. At that time the dominating in- 
fluence in the University was rationalism. Out of nine 
hundred students in the theological department Knapp had 
found only five who believed in the deity of Christ; and 
the entire body of the professors, prominent among whom 
were Niemeyer, Gesenius and Wegscheider, sent to the min- 
ister of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs a petition against 
Tholuck’s appointment. But the appointment was con- 
firmed. Tholuck came to Halle, and though he was 
treated coldly by his associates in the faculty of instruction 
he soon found his way to the hearts of the students. To 
many he became a spiritual father, and the teachings they 
had received were carried by them to all parts of the father- 
land. There was a change, too, in the University. Gradu- 
ally the old rationalism was supplanted, and Halle became 
the centre of evangelical influences in Germany. New and 
enlarged editions of Tholuck’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans appeared from time to time, the fifth and last 
in 1856. In1825, the year after the publication of the first 
edition, Tholuck published a paraphrase of the Epistle to 
which was prefixed Luther’s celebrated preface. A second 
edition appeared in 1831. 

Thus, in the most recent period of ecclesiastical history, 
as well as in former times, the remark of Olshausen is seen 
to be true that ‘if the jewel of faith has been discovered 
under the ruins of the demolished Church we are mainly 
indebted to the comprehensive, and to every yearning heart, 
convincing exhibition of truth in Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans.’’* 

In Germany, since the appearance of Tholuck’s Com- 
mentary, at least forty commentaries on the Epistle to the 
Romans have been published; in England and America 
probably thirty. A full catalogue, however, of the works 
that, from the time of the Apostle, have been written as aids 
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in the interpretation of the Epistle would present the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes. The mere 
mention of this fact indicates the great influence of the 
Epistle in the history of the Church. 

This grand old Epistle, therefore, which Coleridge once 
called “ the most profound work in existence,” which Meyer 
regarded as “the richest original apostolic charter and 
model of all true evangelical Protestantism,’’ and which 
Godet calls ‘‘ the cathedral of the Christian faith,” may well 
command the ‘earnest, prayerful study of all who love the 
truth, and desi*> to prepare themselves to contend for it as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. The best weapons with which 
to meet the advocates of rationalisn and ritualism are to be 
found in this Epistle. This is also true in our conflict with 
Romanism. Meyer, in his preface to the last edition of his 
commentary on Romans, well says, and with his words I 
close this paper: ‘ The Epistle to the Romans still stands 
forth as a never-silent accuser confronting the Roman eccle- 
siasticism, which has strained to the uttermost spiritual 
arrogance in the dethroned head, and Loyolist in submissive- 
ness, in the members of its hierarchy (perinde ac st essent 
cadavera) ; it is still the steadfast divine charter of the Ref- 
ormation, as formerly our Luther found mainly in it the 
unyielding fulcrum by the aid of which he upheaved the 
firmly-knit Roman structure from its old foundations.” 


HENRY S. BURRAGE. 
Portland, Me. 
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II. 
A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 


IT HAS been significantly said that “The nation is a 
moral personality.” The nation is not a mere aggregation 
of independent individuals. Until recently the tendency of 
both economic and political thought for a long time had 
been toward individualism. At last the inevitable reaction 
has come, and the general mind is now borne strongly to- 
ward socialism. Modern socialism, as a recent writer has 
acutely remarked, is a.recoil from the excessive ‘ unsocial- 
ism” toward which society had swung since the French 
Revolution. In part, at least, men had forgotten that man 
is not only individual, but social as well. There is a true 
solidarity of the race and of the nation. 

The statement that “‘ the nation is a moral personality,” 
is not a mere figure of speech. The nation is a true person- 
ality, and as such has duties and responsibilities. Society is 
organic. Man the unit is incorporate with the life, and 
endowed with the functions, and put under law to the moral 
obligations, of the social organism of the town or the city. 
So, the social unit of the town or city is incorporate with the 
life of the state, and the state is incorporate with the life of 
the nation. In the Christian ideal of humanity the nation is 
incorporate with the life of the race. ‘‘God hath made of 
one, all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth ” 
—not of ‘‘ one blood,” as our common version reads. The 
unity is not so much of the flesh as of the spirit. The fun- 
damental ground of the unity of the human race is not man’s 
physical origin, nor anything material, but God, the source 
and sustainer and law and goal of the human spirit. So the 
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unity of a nation is not the product solely of ancestry and 
language and traditions and dwelling place. There is a 
“unity of the spirit” in every true nation, without which 
the population however vast would be but an aggregation 
instead of an organism. 

Socialism, as that term is often interpreted, is a caricature 
of the true society. It suppresses the individual. But indi- 
vidualism pushed to the extreme, as it has been pushed in 
some of our theories of economics, and sometimes, even in 
theology, is a deeper and deadlier denial of spiritual truth 
than ultra-socialism is. 

Man is not fully man when divorced from his fellows. 
The human body is a suggestive type of human society— 
many members vitally joined in the unity of a complete or- 
ganism. 

The nation, then, as a moral personality, has powers, 
duties and a destiny. Men, in the mass, have not yet appre- 
hended, with any fullness and clearness, the real moral sig- 
nificance of the nation or of society. They are on the way 
toward that great idea. As most men, to adopt Amiel’s 
suggestion, are, as yet, only “ candidates for humanity,” so, 
as yet, most communities and nations are only candidates 
for the true human society. In the book of Revelation is 
given a type of perfected social being and order—that 
majestic symbol of completeness, the city that lieth four- 
square, of which the length and breadth and height are 
equal, 

In some degree, every nation is a prophecy of the final, 
perfected human society. This final form of human organi- 
zation is not the result of any physical evolution, but the 
culmination of a moral and spiritual process. The continu- 
ing impulse is from God. The more fully men enter into the 
life of the spirit, the more clearly this is perceived; and 
through this perception, patriotism becomes piety. Polit- 
ical reform follows, not leads, the unfolding of the spirit. 
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The rising moral life of the people draws after it the better, 
freer and more coherent political organization. The soul of 
a nation creates and reforms, as well as informs, its body. 
The nation is never finished in the world any more than the 
individual is perfected in the world. There is infinite room 
upward. If the nation were merely a form of political or- 
ganization and nothing more, it might conceivably be 
brought to perfection, as an artizan might construct a perfect 
square or cube. But since it is not athing but a personality, 
not an artificial organization but an organism informed witha 
spirit, its ideal is ever beyond its attainment, and the possi- 
bility, nay, the necessity, of continual progress in its moral 
life carries with it the necessity of continual improvement in 
order and externalform. The expansibility of the individual 
man inheres also in the collective man. 


‘* Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ?” 


The nation is not an accident or an incident any more 
than the individual is. The divine education of the human 
race, which Lessing first clearly pointed out and strongly 
emphasized, is a divine education of the nation as well as of 
the individual. Governments are not mere experiments. 
They are expressions of the moral and intellectual life of the 
people. It is idle to compare monarchy with democracy. Each 
expresses a certain stage of moral and intellectual attainment; 
and neither of these types yet exists in absolute purity. 
Political order is not clothes made according to a certain 
fashion. It is the true expression as well as the product of 
the national personality which it embodies. Political order 
is not the result even of experience, except as experience is 
the education and unfolding of the spirit. Therefore is it 
true that no external conditions or resources of a nation are 
so significant with reference to the question of a nation’s 
strength and perpetuity, as are the moral ideas and aspira- 
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tions and habits of a nation. An old and sacred song con- 
tains these words: ‘“‘ Blessed is the people whose God is the 
Lord.” In these words is a recognition of the truth, the 
demonstration of which we, in modern times, are reading in 
the history of the world—the truth that the basis of endur- 
ing national life is not material, but moral and spiritual. 

Without following any strictly analytical or logical 
method, it is the purpose of this paper to present some 
thoughts on the moral life of the nation and the duties and 
responsibilities which it involves. 

There are two propositions which at the outset may be 
stated without risking contradiction or even debate. They 
are: I. The perpetuity of a nation fundamentally depends on 
its moral health. 

Nothing is more clear in the teaching of history than 
this. The true spiritual guides of men have perceived this 
with more or less vividness ever since the days of the He- 
brew prophets. The prophets of Israel were the moral and 
religious censors of the people. They were also the wisest 
statesmen. They were statesmen mainly by virtue of their 
penetrating moral insight. Their function concerned the 
nation as a whole rather than the individuals of the nation, 
but the burden of their utterance was the denunciation of 
sin and the inculcation of righteousness. They were, in a 
sense, teachers of religion—not as the priests were, for they 
often were arrayed against the priests—for in their minds 
real religion and righteousness were identical. The proph- 
ets expressed the results of that great idea the conception 
of which distinguishes Israel and immeasurably elevates Is- 
rael above every other nation of antiquity—the idea of a 
moral Deity. ‘ Imagine,” says Fairbairn, “ the transcend- 
ent moment for man, the moment of supremest promise, of 
grandest hope, when the idea of a moral Deity entered his 
heart, and passed into his history ; when all the energies of 
religion came to be moral energies for the making of moral 
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men.” When that moment was we may not definitely know, 
but the messages of the prophets are expressions of that idea 
and of the inferences deducible from it; while the history of 
Israel abundantly illustrates the influence of acceptance or 
rejection of that idea on the life and destiny of a people. 
Christianity is but a great expansion and development of 
the idea of a moral Deity. The idea of a moral Deity fur- 
nished stable ground for the idea of moral jaw and enduring 
impulse toward moral conduct and culture. It is trite to 
say that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” but trite only 
because so inviolably true. The decay of all the great 
nations that have fallen in the past began within, and the 
fall of those nations was primarily due not to externul but to 
internal, not to material but to moral, causes. 

This principle which history illustrates is as true to-day 
as ever it was in the past. The development of material 
civilization is no guarantee of national perpetuity; it may 
even accelerate national downfall. Purity of life, upright- 
ness of conduct, righteousness of purpose—this makes a 
people stable. There has been much discussion in recent 
years on the question as to the dependence of morality on 
religion. This much may be said without considering the 
question at length: permanent and adequate morality is in- 
separable from the idea of a moral Deity. This idea is the 
essential and indestructible foundation of moral life. 

The moral health of a nation insures its vitality, its prog- 
ress and its continuance. This is the lesson which must be 
continually taught, and ever more fully incorporated into 
the social and political life of the people. Neglect of it is 
like the neglect of gravitation on the brink ofa precipice, or 
the neglect of sanatory and medical precautions in presence 
of the plague. Because the nation is not a mere aggrega- 
tion of units, but a coherent body, a moral personality, it is 
subject to the fullest extent to the operation of moral 
forces, is under the inviolable obligations of moral law, and 
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realizes true prosperity and peace and the lasting conserv- 
ation of all its energies only in the continuity of a moral 
life. The moral life of a people appears in its entire con- 
duct. Immorality in politics is symptomatic. It is not 
more dangerous than immorality in commerce or in social 
relations. The fraud and bribery and evasion of law that 
creep into politics are not more ominous—are even less omi- 
nous and deadly—than immorality in the home and the 
market. A people that is unrighteous in trade will be un- 
righteous in government. Low domestic morals will make 
a corrupt senate. The nation is an integer. No single 
sphere of its activity can be partitioned off and given over 
to iniquity, any more than pyzemia can be confined to a 
single member of the body. The generic morality of a 
nation is the measure of its real health and vigor. The im- 
provement of any impaired function of the nation, so far as 
the impairment is due to lowered moral life, must be secured 
by a tonic treatment of the whole organism. Purity and 
uprightness in the people are the only sure guarantee of 
functional health in the nation. Where there is not health 
there is decay, and the beginning of death. 

II. The second proposition which will receive unquestion- 
ing assent is: Z7hzs nation has endured and thrived because of 
its essential moral health. 

Deep religious conviction and invincible religious faith 
planted the germ and moulded the young life of the 
Republic. American history is an illustration of the conser- 
vative and progressive force of moral ideas. Great as 
are the physical advantages of this nation in soil, climate, 
mineral resources, water-ways and sea-board, large as are 
the natural elements of prosperity and progress with which it 
has been endowed by Providence, no mere naturalistic ex- 
planation can account for the nation’s development to the 
present time. More potent than anything else in the shap- 
ing of its life has been the dominant conception of ‘‘ a moral 
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Deity” and faith in him. In some true sense the American 
people has always recognized its dependence on God, and its 
amenability to his Law. In some true sense the American 
people have always been at heart serious and moral. Relig- 
ious faith has inspired the purposes and ruled the conduct and 
shaped the ideals of the nation. Most strikingly has this been 
revealed in hours of great national emergency. The deep 
rooted moral life of the people gave the army of the Union 
that steadiness and tenacity which increased with every year 
of the war and assured final victory. The religious spirit of 
the people manifested itself in the most significant songs that, 
like flowers in volcanic lands, bloomed brilliantly in the hot 
air of dreadful conflict. Not an individual woman, but a 
nation, spoke in Mrs. Howe’s impassioned lines :— 
‘¢ Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage 
Where his grapes of wrath are stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning 


Of his terrible, swift sword, 
Our God is marching on!” 


But equally in times of peace have great emergencies, 
social and political, revealed the underlying seriousness and 
moral soundness of the people. No man can read our his- 
tory with seeing eyes, and not feel that here are as sacred 
pages as ever were those that chronicled the story of ancient 
Israel. ‘‘ What,” asks Archdeacon Farrar, “ should be the 
one and only true ideal of each nation, if it would, indeed, 
be a wise and understanding people? Let the frivolous 
sneer and the faithless deride, but there is only one such 
ideal. It is duty. It is righteousness. It is the law of 
Sinai. It is the law of Christ. It is purity of life. It is 
honesty of trade. It is absolute allegiance to truth. It is 
the inviolable sanctity of the marriage law.” ‘For glory,” 
said Oliver Cromwell to the men of England, “ you glory in 
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the ditch which guards your shores: I teli you that your 
ditch will not save you if you do not reform yourselves.” 
Americans have been regarded, perhaps with some show of 
reason, as boastful and vain. They may have been so to 
some extent on the surface. But the nation has never been 
a frivolous nation. Frivolity is the sickly bloom of immor- 
ality. At heart this people has been, not sombre, but 
serious, with a tenacious regard for the sanctity of law and a 
persistent conviction that piety and patriotism are indissol- 
ubly joined. The people’s ideals have been high and holy, 
and its work has been wrought out with a profound con- 
sciousness of the meaning of its sacred, if brief, history. 


‘* So sacred ! is there aught surrounding 
Our lives, like that great Past behind, 
Where Courage, Freedom, Faith abounding, 
One mighty cord of honor twined.” 


So strong and vital has been the moral spirit of the peo- 
ple that it has endured the strain of colossal immigrations 
and given tone to the composite life of uncounted hetero- 
geneous multitudes that liberty has invited to these shores. 
So much for the past. What of the future? It must bring 
great trials. The problem of national perpetuity is still, and 
ever must be, before us—solved at each crisis and still to be 
solved. It is still and must ever be a moral problem. The 
moral forces which shaped this nation and brought it to its 
present greatness must still work in the people’s heart and 
mould the people’s character. The failure of faith in God, 
and of the righteous aim which that faith gives, would be the 
decay of the nation’s health and the precursor of its dissolu- 
tion. God has prescribed the conditions of continuance. 
They are wrought into the constitution of the world. There 
is no jugglery by which the consequences of violated moral 
law can be evaded. Are there signs of decadence in the 
moral tone of the American people? Is right less sacred 
and commanding now than in the past? Istruth less sov- 
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ereign ? Is the home losing its purity, and social life its tonic 
righteousness? Is regard for law growing weak? Is com- 
merce parting company with honesty? These are questions 
which we may well ask. It is easy to prognosticate, and 
there is a curious fascination in the prognostication of 
evil. The role of Cassandra has a singular attraction for 
most writers on the future of American politics. The old 
wives of whom Whittier speaks in his ‘‘ Dead Ship of Harps- 
well” have a numerous kin. 


“‘ Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 
Your grey-head hints of ill ; 

And over sickbeds whispering low 
Your prophecies fulfill.” 


But the disposition to prophesy ill is rooted in unfaith 
rather than in faith. He who greatly believes in God be- 
lieves in human nature, and, even in the face of threatening 
omens, holds fast his happy hope of the triumph of good. 


The golden age of human government lies not behind but 
before us. The earth rolls toward the light, and each dawn 
but heralds a brighter dawn to follow. 

Yet it would be not wisdom but the height of folly to 
cherish a fatuous confidence in coming good, while disre- 
garding the inexorable conditions of human prosperity and 
peace. Americans would be blind indeed if they did not 
see that very real dangers threaten them and very search- 
ing trials await them as a people. The serious, the devout, 


the earnest 
‘* Soul is still oracular— 
Amid the market's din, 
List ! the ominous, stern whisper 
From the Delphic cave within : 
They enslave their children’s children 
Who make compromise with sin.” 


Christian’s slip in the valley of Humiliation brought the 
stern conflict with Apolyon in the valley of the Shadow. 
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Our slip from public virtue to-day will bring the inevitable 
struggle with the powers of darkness to-morrow. Laxity 
of public morals, too many evidences of which confront us 
in the social and political and commercial life of the present, 
is a sowing of dragon’s teeth, and the harvest of armed men 
may have to be reaped with the sword. The very peace 
and material prosperity of our land invite that carelessness 
of public duty and that relaxation of private virtue which 
will breed storms that must sorely buffet the nation. Now, 
as much as ever, perhaps even more than ever, patriotism 
must be vertebrate with moral principle and exercised in in- 
creasing endeavors to diffuse righteousness and intelligence 
among the masses of crude people that day by day are seek- 
ing incorporation into the body of this nation. The pulpit, 
and the press, and the school, and the home should be foun- 
tains of pure instruction that the liberty and strength of this 
glorious young Samson may not be lost in the Delilah lap 
of fast growing luxury and license. 

I conclude this study with two remarks: 

(1.) Of the nation, as of every individual, a first duty is 
the duty of self preservation. Upon this nation rests the 
obligation to live. It has no more right to decline and 
perish than the individual has a right to commit suicide or 
waste his powers and life by the pursuit of vice. 

The nation as a moral personality has both duty and a 
destiny. It exists under the solemn obligations of a divinely 
appointed mission in the world. It is the sacred duty, 
then, of every citizen to strive for the preservation of the 
national health. Not as evident, perhaps, this duty is yet 
as commanding and as holy as the duty of taking arms to 
protect the nation when its life is threatened by hostile 
armies. There is no guarantee of public virtue save private 
righteousness. To be a citizen is to be put under bonds to 
cultivate righteousness, to practice righteousness, and to 
propagate righteousness. No man is a true citizen who does 
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not seek to be a good man and to make other men good. 
Every vice eradicated is a menace to the nation’s life re- 
moved. Every enterprise which promotes the increase of 
popular intelligence and the elevation of popular morals 
is a powerful minister to the health of the State and a pledge 
of its continuance. All good influences work toward na- 
tional as well as private ends. A Christian home is a na- 
tional blessing. A vigorous and intelligently conducted 
Sunday school contributes directly to national prosperity. 
Army and Navy, and Treasury and Congress and Judiciary, 
and convention and caucus and market, are knit in one 
arterial circulation with the Church and the home circle. 
There is no public virtue that is not first private virtue, 
and there is no private virtue but sends its health to the 
nation’s heart. 

Individuals and nation are inseparable. If the former 
become corrupt or incompetent, the latter sinks or crashes 
to its ruin. Old nations passed away and the people per- 
ished. The only seeming exception to this rule is that 
marvelous people, the Jews, and who is bold enough to 
hazard the assertion that they will never again become a 
nation? Americans do not recognize with sufficient clear- 
ness that as individual citizens they are responsible for the 
character and weal of the whole body to which they belong. 
They ought now, more than ever before, to live in the con- 
sciousness of their farthest-reaching ties of influence and ob- 
ligation. The sense of citizenship sits lightly upon us, but 
no knightly bond ever rested with such sacredness on the 
valiant men that sat around Arthur’s table as rests the con- 
secration and duty of intelligent-patriotism on every Ameri- 
can citizen. The life of the nation is in the keeping of each 
individual who owns the Stars and Stripes as the symbol of 
his national faith and his national honor. 

(2.) But the duty of self-preservation is but the initial 
letter of national obligation. As man is born into the world 
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not simply to exist, but to achieve ; so the nation is not sim- 
ply to be, but to do. As every man has his calling and 
mission among his fellow-men; so the nation has its calling 
and mission among the nations of the earth. As the indi- 
vidual fulfils his mission only in the beneficent service of his 
kind ; so the nation fulfils its mission only in the beneficent 
service of humanity. As no man innocently lives to himself 
alone; so no nation lives only for its own ends, its own ag- 
grandizement and glory, without deep and damning guilt. 
Therefore, upon this nation rests the obligation to serve all 
other nations, and upon every citizen rests the responsibility 
for the character and influence of the nation in its relation 
to the world. I shall seem to some, perhaps, so to have 
broadened the sphere and multiplied the obligation of citizen- 
ship as to make them vague and almost unreal. But those 
who have sought to penetrate into the deep meaning both of 
citizenship and of the national vocation will not think so. 
They will understand that man, the individual, rises to his 
true dignity and greatness only as he continually sees him- 
self set in manifold and world-wide relations, and daily feels 
in his heart the pulse-beat of humanity. The essential na- 
ture of American, of Christian, citizenship involves the 
solidarity of the race as its ultimate sphere. The insular 
man, the selfish man, is never the true type of the citizen. 
In truth, the individual is the centre of the world. Surely 
the individual is the centre of the nation. The nation is the 
man writ large, and upon the man writ large rest the duties, 
and to him attach the moral and intellectual functions, of the 
moral individual. We are responsible for what America is 
to humanity. Through our relations and powers as citizens 
of the nation we wield the force that shapes the destiny of 
man. 

What, then, is the mission of this nation? There is not 
space in this paper to do more than to suggest an answer to 
this momentous question. Surely we read history with 
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blind eyes if we do not see and feel that this nation is provi- 
dentially called to a mission of peculiar eminence and dig- 
nity in the world. Geographical situation, unmeasured 
material resources, unexampled popular institutions of re- 
ligion, liberty, industry and education, and root-stock 
qualifying a composite type of character, rich, versatile, 
elastic, tenacious, resolute and powerful—all combine to 
impress upon our minds the thought that this nation is 
divinely meant to lead the nations of the earth in the march 
of civilization—to be ‘“‘ the head, and not the tail,” and to 
bear, therefore, the great responsibilities and the solemn 
obligations of the head. 

Whether liberty in the realization of righteous law, 
whether intelligence enriching all minds and directed to 
highest ends, whether Christian faith rising to fruition in 
holy worship and pure customs and stainless honor, shall 
become the possession of all people and nations in the years 
of God soon to come will depend, to a great degree, on the 
clearness with which this nation recognizes its divine calling, 
and the faithfulness with which it discharges 1ts most sacred 
obligations. And whether America shai! fulfil her manifest 
destiny or not depends on whether the individual members 
of this great nation, realizing their responsibilities, with 
deepening faith in God, and widening knowledge of truth, 
and increasing devotion to righteousness, shall seek to diffuse, 
through all the channels of the nation’s life, the health of 
holiness and the vigor of intelligence, and shall create, by the 
great forces of a spiritual religion, and make universal in the 
nation, the lofty types of manhood and womanhood which 
the world has a right to expect. 


PHILIP S. Moxom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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III. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF PSALMODY.* 


WHILE so much study is expended, and so many books 
are written, on the history of hymnology, it seems, perhaps 
not strange, but certainly not right, that so little attention 
should be devoted to the history of psalmody. Every 
ground that can be adduced for the study of hymnology 
would, with equal force, demand the study of psalmody. 
Are hymns of importance as a part of literature? Hymn 
tunes hold a rather higher relative place in the world of 
music; and it is not necessary now-a-days, to say that no 
human art is unworthy of study. Historically, Luther’s 
“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” is hardly more important 
than the melody, born with it and indissolubly linked with 
it. Are hymns studies as indications of the course of relig- 
ious thought? Just as surely as religious thought em- 
bodies itself in the Church’s hymns, so surely does religious 
feeling express itself in the Church’s hymn tunes. And 
who shall say that, in religion, feeling is of less value than 
thought? Are hymns loved for their devotional uses? 
Equally important, though little recognized, is the devotional 
use of tunes. Only those who have experienced it know 
how near to God the soul is often brought by a mere tune. 


‘*God has a few of us here whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome, ’tis we musicians know.” 


Is the object of hymnological study the practical one of 
enriching the worship of the sanctuary? Every one must 
*The word psalmody I shall, in this article, consider as bearing the same 


relation to the existing body of hymn tunes as the word Aymnology bears to the 
existing body of hymns. 
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admit that, in practice, the tune is as important as the 
hymn. Everyone, at least, who has heard a good hymn 
killed by an inappropriate tune will concede the point. 
When a committee of our Methodist brethren were selecting 
the hymns for their official hymnal there was considerable 
debate on the admission of “I was a wandering sheep.” 
Finally one of the brethren said, ‘“ Let’s sing it.” The tune 
turned the scale and decided for the admission of the hymn. 
(Imagine the feelings of the committee when the book 
emerged from the hands of the “ musical editor ” with a new 
tune to the hymn!) Does one study hymns for the mere 
delight of study, for the pleasure of running down a doubtful 
authorship, stumbling upon choice bits of poetry, and con- 
structing ingenious historical and critical theories? All 
this can be done with hymn tunes. Never shall I forget 
my joy at unearthing some new, old tune by Orlando Gib- 
bons, childlike in sweetness and purity; or perhaps the 
treasure trove was some out of the way setting by Bach, 
whose elaborate embroidery only enhances the simple dig- 
nity of the general effect. And no “‘ Notes and queries” 
problem furnishes more ground for speculation than does 
the origin of the tune, “‘ Sun of my soul.” 

A complete account of Protestant sacred muSic would 
involve a sketch of the music of the Roman Church from its 
origin (possibly in the Jewish liturgic music) to the time of 
the Reformation. But as this essay attempts no such com- 
plete account it is sufficient, for present purposes, to advert 
to the fact that, whatever the Roman Church music may 
originally have been, it was at the time of the Reformation 
wholly unfit for congregational singing. This was in part 
due to the general tendency of the Roman Church to rele- 
gate the laity to the position of witnesses of certain acts of 
worship performed for them by a professional class. Music 
was regarded as an affair of the priests. In harmony with 
this tendency the music of the Roman Church had been 
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elevated to an extent which rendered a trained choir neces— 
sary for the rendition of every part of it. Palestrina re- 
formed it in the direction of simplicity ; and Palestrina is as 
complex as Bach at his most ingenious. 

But there was a stronger reason than these. The tra- 
ditional melodies of the Roman Church were in the keys or 
‘modes ” established by Ambrose and improved by Greg- 
ory. These modes, when adapted by Ambrose to the pur- 
poses of sacred song, were the current musical scales. In 
them the popular music was pitched. Children grew up in 
familiarity with them. Men heard them on all hands. 
Hence Ambrose’s flock found it easy and natural to sing 
Ambrose’s chants. But while the music of the church was 
pursuing a line of development which was to give us what 
we now know as the Gregorian chant, the music of the 
people was pursuing an entirely different path. 

Casting aside the complicated and artificial Lydian, 
Phrygian, and the rest, the people and the minstrels had in 
some way managed to evolve our modern major and minor 
scales, or rather, retaining these two alone of all the old 
modes, had evolved a melodic system (and the rudiments 
of a harmonic system) especially adapted to these scales. 
The Gregorian chants probably sounded as strange in the 
ears of one of Luthers contemporaries as they do in ours: 

The Reformed Churches, in restoring the primitive order 
of the Church, naturally revived congregational singing. 
The two great reformers provided for this want in different 
ways. The austerely radical Calvin would have in his wor- 
ship nothing bearing the “‘ mark of the beast.” He allowed 
no words but those drawn from Scripture, and hence con- 
fined his congregation to a translation of the psalms. Cal- 
vin could not, however, for obvious reasons, takes his music 
from the Bible, and he would not take it from Rome; hence 
he had his psalter adapted to various popular melodies, much 
as our modern choirs set more or less sacred words to the 
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decidedly “less” sacred melodies of “ Alice, where art 
thou?” and “I would that my love.” To part company 
with Rome as widely as possible, Calvin allowed no instru- 
mental accompaniment, and no harmony. This illiberal 
decision gave the religious music of the French Reformed 
Churches a set-back from which it has never recovered. 

Luther, less severe and reactionary than Calvin, was 
willing both to retain what was best in the worship of Rome, 
and to allow the human spirit a certain freedom in the man- 
ner of offering its praise to God. His course in regard to 
the translation and composition of hymns needs no mention 
here; his action in regard to Church music was in harmony 
with it. While he could not take his music unchanged from 
Rome he adapted for the congregation many of the Roman 
melodies. His desire evidently was to retain to the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Churches, as far as possible, all that 
had become dearest to them in the worship of the Roman 
Church. He, too, or his followers with his sanction, 
adapted suitable popular melodies to his hymns; while the 
“The Marsellaise of the Reformation ” is but one of the 
tunes by which he aided in laying the foundation of our 
Protestant psalmody. 

Luther’s first hymn book—the world’s first Protestant 
hymn book—was issued in 1524, by Luther, and Johannes 
Walther. It contained eight hymns and five tunes. This 
ushered in, for Germany, the great, almost the only, period 
of production of hymn tunes. To the body of tunes 
produced, adapted and collected in Luther’s life time little 
has been added. Great geniuses have worked on the chorale, 
but even a Bach contented himself with harmonizing the 
old tunes. To be sure new tunes have occasionally been 
added to the traditional repertoire such as Cruger’s Nun 
danket alle Gott. Germany has borrowed with advantage 
from the French psalters. The reader may recall how 
Malan’s hymn, ‘“‘ Vou ce n'est pas mourir,” which in its orig- 
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inal form nobody knew nor cared for, sprang into new life, 
under the vivifying touch of a German heart, as “‘ Mein, nein 
das ist Kein Sterben’’—one of the classics of Christian song. 
So these French tunes, their grace and point tempered by 
German tenderness and strength, have a complete and satis- 
fying charmsuch as neither land alone could have given them. 

The Haydns, too, added something to our Psalmody. 
Josef certainly wrote a few tunes for the Reformed Church 
at Lyons ; and Lyons is to this day one of the best tunes in 
the hymn books. There are many tunes in various books 
attributed to Michael Haydn. Tunes by Michael Haydn 
are open to the same suspicion as are violins by Stradi- 
varies, or pictures by Domenichino. It has been the fashion 
to father fugitives upon all these. Still as Michael Haydn 
devoted a long life and no mean talents to the exclusive 
composition of Church music, it is highly probable that 
some considerable percentage of the melodies attributed to 
him did really originate in the brain of that somewhat self- 
important Salzburger. But in general the fact remains that 
the Germans have been disinclined to innovations in their 
congregational music, and that the greater and better part 
of it isso ancient that its origin can be traced with difficulty, 
if at all. 

Calvin’s first book, a Psalter, was issued at Geneva, in 
1542, the musical part being under the direction of Guill- 
aume Franc; who owes to this circumstance a widespread 
reputation as the author of ‘“‘ Old Hundred,” a reputation to 
which he would find it hard to substantiate his claim. 
This unharmonized psalter was far from giving general 
satisfaction. Louis Bourgeois attempted to introduce a 
harmonized setting into one of the Churches at Geneva, 
where he was precentor; an attempt whose only result was 
his own resignation. He set the psalter for four voices 
(with the melody in the tenor according to the custom of 
the time), for the Lyons Church, in 1561. 
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Probably the finest arrangement of the psalm tunes was 
that of Claude Goudimel. Goudimel is said to have been 
an extremely learned and able musician. It must be con- 
fessed that the opportunities which an American amateur 
has for forming an opinion of Goudimel are very limited. 
Still, inasmuch as all musical historians show a high degree 
of respect for him we shall be following in the track of ortho- 
doxy in doing the same. Goudimel, then, being a skillful 
musician, made very scientific settings of the psalms, much 
in the style of the motets of the Roman Church. This 
attempt to introduce the refinements of science into the 
Psalter necessarily failed. His polyphonic music could not 
be sung, and Claudin Le Jeune, in 1633, issued a simpler 
version at Leyden. This was an arrangement of the re- 
ceived melodies, less elaborate than that of Goudimel, but 
simpler, more fitting, and probably more beautiful. At any 
rate it supplanted all other Psalters, and became the recog- 
nized book of the Calvinistic Churches outside of Switzer- 
land, and the foundation of modern French psalmody. 

Since the Reformation, the French Church, like the 
German Church, has produced few original hymn tunes. 
It has enlarged its repertoire by borrowing from German 
and English sources; but Malan, of Geneva, is about the 
only well-known composer of whom it can boast. 

The English Reformers were influenced chiefly by the 
Calvinistic Churches of Switzerland and the Netherlands. 
Hence, we find that the first English hymn books were 
psalters. First was Daye’s Psalter, published in 1563, and 
notable from the fact that Tallis, the greatest Elizabethan 
—shall I not say the greatest English composer, contrib- 
uted to its pages. But by far the most important Psalter 
was issued in 1621, by Ravenscroft, with the assistance of 
such men as Morley, Dowland and Tallis. Nothing can 
excel the simple sweetness and purity of these settings, 
many Of which are, and all of which should be, in use to-day. 
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Playford’s psalter, published in 1671, is noteworthy as 
the first to put the melody in the soprano. Although a 
far inferior work to that of Ravenscroft it was about as in- 
fluential, in America even more so, as will be seen when we 
take up American psalmody. 

But the days of Tallis and Gibbons, or even of Purcell, 
could not last forever. Croft and Boyce wrote some good 
tunes; but the age of decline was setting in. A florid style of 
music came into vogue, although it had neither the sim- 
plicity necessary to congregational singing nor the dignity 
becoming the worship of God. The Tausurs, Williamses, 
and Joneses of this period (although they produced a good 
tune now and then) need not detain us. The prevailing 
irreligion and formalism of the close of the eighteenth and 
the opening of the nineteenth centuries found its fit expres- 
sion in trivial, tasteless and worldly music. 

It is to the Tractarian movement, with its careful and 
reverent attention to the accessories of divine worship that 
we owe the present high state of psalmody. This is true, 
not only for what its adherents have themselves done, but 
for the emulation they have inspiredin others. Certainly it 
was when the High Church movement was attracting great 
attention that we find an amount of attention paid to the 
translation of German hymns which brought into prominence 
the German hymn tunes or chorales. A selection from 
Miss Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, with German chorales 
adapted by Bennett and Goldschmidt, appeared in 1863, 
under the title of Zhe Chorale Book for England. This ex- 
emplified one of the great tendencies in modern English 
psalmody—to import freely the German chorale. Yet the 
chorale was never widely adopted as a model by native 
composers. English psalmody has been more influenced, 
as we have shown, by the French than by the German 
music. Even in the late admiration for the German chorale 
it has been merely an exotic, enriching the stores of Eng- 
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land’s psalmody, rather than a fruitful principle vitally affect- 
ing its development. The German threads have been em- 
broidered upon the English psalmody, never woven into its 
warp and woof. 

A more real influence has been exerted upon English 
music by the High-Church movement—setting men to study- 
ing, as it did, the best music of the Roman Church. To 
be sure, its efforts to make England sing the old plain 
chant may be discounted. Melodies in the old ecclesias- 
tical modes will not get the ear of a modern congregation. 
But one thing the Tractarian movement has done. It has 
raised up a school of able and devout musicians devoting 
no mean talents to the service of God. Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, issued in 1861, is the high-water mark of this school. 

If it be asked on what model these men have formed 
their work, the reply must be, upon the modern English 
part-song, or glee. This statement involves no dispraise. 
I have shown how our modern hymn tune was in its origin 
an adaptation of the prevalent forms of secular song to the 
needs of divine worship. Long before this, Palestrina, Las- 
sus, Tallis, Gibbons, had written masses and anthems in the 
same style in which they produced secular madrigals. Any 
vital sacred music must be a sanctifiaction of the secular 
style of the time. Of course this does not mean that the 
music must be secular in sentiment. Though its form may 
be essentially the same as that of contemporaneous secular 
part songs, its substance should be entirely different. There- 
fore, if there is ever to be a fresh growth of hymn tunes in 
Germany they are more likely to be modelled on Guten 
Abend, gute Nacht than on Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

The modern psalmodists of England have acted on this 
principle. Gauntlett to be sure, has tried to revive the old 
psalter style. He has imitated it very cleverly, but his tunes, 
while interesting to the musician, fail, like all attempts to 
resuscitate an out-grown style, to find the heart of the. 
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people. If not stillborn, their existence is precarious ; and 
Gauntlett’s most successful tunes are those where he is least 
influenced by Le Jeune. But Dykes, Barnby and Smart, 
and Monk, who have been emiriently successful, write in 
the style of the part song. Barnby at his best is a Pinsuti 
turned pious; while Sir Arthur Sullivan—but this is a 
theme on which I need not expand. One is almost tempted 
to indulge in a little cheap criticism of these composers with 
whom every one is familiar—to assign Monk the pre-emi- 
nence for sound religious feeling, to say that Dykes is apt to 
be too ecclesiastical—to express an opinion that Barnby, 
though a fine harmonist, occasionally, in writing a tune, is 
guilty of the slight oversight of leaving out the tune. Such 
trifles it would be easy to say; but the very ease of say- 
ing them throws suspicion on their value. 

What the future will be in England I am not rash 
enough to prophesy. The present psalmodists do not seem 
to be men of the intense and earnest religious zeal that 
characterized the early heroes of High-Church music. But 
in view of the fact that England is the only land in Europe 
that has preserved any vitality in this branch of art, and in 
view of the religious character of the English nation, and 
the progress they are making in musical culture we may not 
unreasonably expect to find. 


‘*That which they have done but earnest of the things they mean to do.” 


American psalmody has passed through three distinct 
periods. The Pilgrims practiced the old Calvinistic music, 
with no accompaniment and noharmony. This music went 
through, in America, an analogous course to that which it 
had run at a slower rate on the continent of Europe. Har- 
monic arrangements were introduced, which, while gener- 
ally claiming to be based on Ravenscroft’s psalter, really 
owed much more, authorities assure us, to the inferior work 
of Playford. For the various movements and controversies 
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of this period, for the strife on the question of “lining out,” 
and for the clerical part of the debates, I can but refer the 
reader to Professor Ritters “ History of Music in America,” 
to which I hereby acknowledge an indebtedness by no means 
slight. When at last, somewhat before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the harmonic arrangements of Playford 
had become firmly established, the music of Tansur and 
Williams (already referred to) was introduced. 

The history of Church music in America has hitherto 
been but a pale reflection of that of England. But this 
state of things was not to continue. America was soon to 
start out on a track of her own, to pursue a course unlike 
that of any European country, to chant psalm tunes the 
like of which had never been heard before, and will not 
soon be heard again. 

The man who inaugurated this new era was William Bill- 
ings, the first American composer, who lived in the latter 
part ofthe eighteenthcentury.* Billings wrote ina thorough- 
ly vicious style ; but he was an undoubted genius ; as anyone 
who has heard his vigorous setting to ‘‘ The Lord descended 
from above,” can testify. He was deprived, by the circum- 
stances of the case, of any sound musical education, and was 
cut off from all better models than those furnished by the 
awkward Playford and the meretricious Tansur. But 
neither of these had any great influence on him. Possess- 
ing hardly enough knowledge respectably to harmonize 
a hymn tune he must launch forth upon the most intricate 
contrapuntal style! But the Yankees had been organizing 
choirs, and the choirs must have a chance to show what 
they could do. Hence, music of the sort which we should 
expect from the composer of “‘ The crowning day is com- 
ing,” if he should try his hand at a hallelujah chorus! 

The general style of psalm tune came to consist of a 
prelude and a short fugue. Many of the writers had genius ; 

*From 1764 to 1800. 
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but few of them knew counterpoint. Besides which, the 
utter inappropriateness of fugue tunes to the purposes of 
public worship need not be pointed out. We are not sur- 
prised soon to find a reaction against the Billings school; 
and another reversion to European models. Boyce, Arne, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart are the sources whence hymn 
tunes are now derived. The movement thus inaugurated 
culminated towards the middle of this century, in the school 
of Lowell Masont and Thomas Hastings.} I shall centre what 
I have to say about the school around Mason’s name, as 
Hastings is of minor importance, and whatever may be said 
of Mason is, in a lesser degree, true of Hastings. 

This is not the place to narrate Mason’s great work in 
choir training and in the popularization of music. All that 
demands our attention is his work as a composer. The 
most obvious thing to say about his tunes is that they show 
little genius. The same might be said of Watts’s hymns. 
But Mason, like Watts, is thoroughly devout and conscien- 
tious, always appropriate, never outré. He is extremely 
practical, Many of the modern English tunes charm us 
when played on the organ: but give them to a congregation, 
and they are useless. Not so with Mason’s work. It is 
always adapted to the worship of the great congregation. It 
sounds better sung than played. It is within the reach of 
the ordinary voice. It never reminds us of the dance or the 
opera. Mason made no great claims to originality, and 
often arranged, with eminent success, themes from the sacred 
music of the Roman church and of the great German mas- 
ters. Taking him all in all, the comparison with Watts at 
once suggests the place which Lowell Mason, on this side of 
the ocean at least, holds in psalmody. And long may he 
continue to hold it. 

Bradbury is the link between the old church music and 


t Born 1792, died 1872. 
t Born 1787, died 1872. 
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the new Sunday-school music—reéchoing Lowell Mason 
and foreshadowing W. Howard Doane. 

American sacred music has passed through these three 
stages; what is its present state ? 

We discern two schools among writers of sacred music 
in our country. On one side are the organists of our 
city churches. These men are trained musicians, masters of 
form and harmony; and they produce musicianly work, 
after the present English fashion. But they have not the 
genius which seizes the ear of people. They do not possess 
a gift tor originating melody, (melody zs indispensable to 
music—Wagner is a great melodist) and their devotion to 
the organ has a tendency to make their work instrumental 
rather than vocal. 

Another school is that represented by our singing evan- 
gelists. They are generally poorly trained, know but the 
rudiments of harmony, and often display execrable taste. 
On the other hand they have some true genius—the best of 
them have—they can reach the heart of the people, they 
have the right religious attitude, and, owing to the fact that 
they are vocalists and choir leaders, their works are always 
singable. 

Each of these schools has produced some work that will 
live, much that will die. Neither has the future in its grasp. 
To produce a vital school of American church music these 
two classes must come together. The best qualities of both 
must be combined. The scholastic musician must acquire 
more of a gift at melody and rhythm, while the evangelistic 
singer must learn to write good, though not necessarily 
elaborate, harmony, must acquire some of the refined taste 
of the musician, must, in short, get rid of the idea that God 
is better pleased with poor than with good music. This 
would base our American psalmody on that surest possible 
artistic basis—the marriage of scholastic and popular art. 

DAVID CHANDLER GILMORE. 
New York. 
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IV. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; ITS PRESENT CON- 
DITION AND PHASES OF ITS RECENT 
HISTORY. 


THE vast influence of the Church of England and its in- 
timate relation to the social, literary, political and philan- 
thropic movements of the age abundantly justify attention 
to important phases of its recent history and present con- 
dition. The English Church of this century has been 
marked in education, by the highest culture and special 
scholarship; in benevolence, by the generous devotion of 
private wealth to charities, missions and church building ; 
in theology, by important discussions concerning ritual and 
doctrine ; and in legislation, by most equitable changes in 
relation to Dissenters, Roman Catholics and Jews. 

The subject is encumbered with a wealth of material 
which invites attention. A detailed or even a comprehen- 
sive survey is impracticable. A rapid review of some sig- 
nificant features in the organization, polity, thought, worship 
and practical activity of the English Church, principally 
during the last sixty years, may be possible. In this review 
we notice: First—The Organization and increased Practical 
Efficiency of the Church. Second—Branches or Parties in 
the Church and their relations to each other, with special 
reference to questions of Ritual and Doctrine. Third— 
Privileges and Restrictions of the Church which have led to 
the agitation of Disestablishment. 
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I. The Organization and increased Practical Efficiency 
of the Church. 


The Church of England proper covers the territory of 
England and Wales and comprises the two provinces of Can- 
terbury and York; the former with twenty-four dioceses, 
the latter with ten dioceses, including that of Wakefield con- 
stituted during the past year. Eleven of these bishoprics, 
remaining in their ancient seats, ante-date the Norman con- 
quest ; four others were transferred to their present seats 
during the reign of William the Conqueror. Carlisle and 
Ely were established soon after the conquest. The four 
Welsh bishoprics are ancient, but were not joined to the 
province of Canterbury until after the annexation of the 
principality in 1284. Of the six new bishoprics for which 
provision was made by Henry VIII., four remain, viz.: 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Chester and Oxford. The 
Bishop of Sodor and Man was nominated by a subject, 
whose ancestors endowed the see, until 1829 when the lord- 
ship of the Isle of Man was purchased by the Crown. The 
bishoprics of Ripon and Manchester date from 1836, and 
within the last twelve years six new dioceses have been 
constituted: St. Albans, Truro and Southwell in the south- 
ern province; and Liverpool, Newcastle and Wakefield in 
the northern province. 

With the recent rapid increase of population and par- 
ishes the extension of the Episcopate was deemed necessary. 
The reconstruction or division of dioceses was especially 
urged where the extensive territory or the vast population, 
in large cities of the old dioceses, rendered thorough Epis- 
copal supervision impracticable. There was, however, a 
general conviction that more bishops were not needed for 
political but for religious work. Positive unwillingness to 
increase the number of bishops who should be entitled to a 
seat in the upper House of Parliament led to the arrange- 
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ment by which, when the see of Manchester was created, 
the number of bishops entitled to sit in the House of Lords 
was restricted to twenty-six. 

Of the thirty-four bishops, the occupants of the five sees 
of Canterbury, York, London, Durham and Winchester are 
always members of the House of Lords. By an exception, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, in whose diocese there are 
only forty-two clergymen, never sits in the House of Lords. 
There remain twenty-one seats which are filled by twenty- 
one out of the remaining twenty-eight bishops according to 
their seniority of appointment to the Episcopate. The 
junior bishop in the House of Lords is Chaplain of the House. 

By this adjustment the most serious political objection to 
the extension of the Episcopate was removed. But there 
was no provision for the maintenance of new bishops, at all 
adequate to the dignity and exactions of the office. Many 
of the active clergy are only moderately paid and there was 
a natural reluctance to diminish greatly the salaries of the 
higher officials. Consequently, the recent creation of bish- 
oprics has been conditioned upon the voluntary contribution 
of nearly the whole endowment necessary for the permanent 
support of the new bishops. Provision has already been made 
for the erection of Bristol into a thirty-fifth diocese so soon 
as the prescribed financial conditions shall be met. 

The ready response to the appeal for the voluntary en- 
dowment of the bishoprics of Liverpool and Newcastle in- 
dicates that when there is a recognized need and an expec- 
tation that such a need will be efficiently supplied, the 
principle of voluntaryism can be effectively and even 
enthusiastically applied in England as well as in America, 
The slower endowment of bishoprics in smaller places, like 
Southwell and Wakefield, shows that when Englishmen pay 
money out of their private purses they, no less than Ameri- 
cans, expect a guid pro quo. In a justifiable sense they pre- 
fer to put their money where it will do the most good. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The immense revenues of the Church of England cannot 
be accurately estimated. Their money value varies consid- 
erably from year to year. The endowments and tithe rent- 
charge probably amount to about 45,000,000 per year. It 
is an interesting fact, not always understood, that in recent 
years this large sum has been duplicated by voluntary con- 
tributions for general Church work and benevolence. These 
voluntary contributions for the year 1885, which was a year 
of poor crops and financial stringency, exceeded £5,000,0C0 ; 
and for the twenty-five preceding years the known volun- 
tary contributions amounted to more than £81,500,000. 
Nearly one-half of this amount was devoted to the building 
and restoration of Church edifices and parsonages, the en- 
dowment of benefices and kindred work. The next object 
which most successfully appeals to voluntary benevolence 


_is the support of elementary education by the Church. Then 


follow in order Foreign Missions, Home Mission work, 
charitable work done directly by the Church, and Theologi- 
cal Education. It appears that about 410,000,000, or, in 
round numbers, about $50,000,000 are annually disbursed 
by the Church of England.* 

The salaries of bishops, though large from an American 
point of view, constitute but a small part of the sums ex- 
pended in various departments of Church activity. It must 
be remembered that the exacting, though unwritten, law of 
custom makes the necessary expenses and the benevolent 
contributions of these officials very great. The salaries of 
the thirty four bishops amount in the aggregate to about 
£170,000. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate of 
all England, receives £15,000; the Archbishop of York, 
the Primate of England, £10,000; the Bishop of London, 
£10,000; Durham, £7,000; Winchester, £6,500; Ely, 


* This may be a high estimate, unless the yearly rental value of parsonages 
is considered a part of the amount, . It is to be remembered that of about 
44,000,000 tithe rent-charge, about £1,000,000 are for the benefit of lay 
mpropriators. 
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45,500. Five bishops receive £5,000 each, viz.: Bath and 
Wells, Gloucester and Bristol, Salisbury, Worcester, and 
Oxford. The salaries of the other bishops vary from £3,000 
to £4,500, save that of Sodor and Man, which is only 
£2,000. 

Twenty-eight of the bishoprics have cathedrals, with 
deans and chapters. The other six seats of bishops are 
collegiate churches without chapters. Westminster and 
Windsor are collegiate churches, not seats of bishops, but 
with deans and chapters. The deans of Westminster and 
Windsor, therefore, occupy somewhat exceptional positions. 
The other deans with the chapters have charge of the cathe- 
dral buildings and services. 

The salaries of the thirty deans range from £700 to 
43,000, and average about $7,000. There are 131 residen- 
tiary canons with variable salaries; the six at Oxford re- 
ceive £1,250 each, and several others £1,000. There are 
about 120 other assistant ministers—minor canons, vicars 
choral, priest-vicars and chaplains—attached to the cathe- 
drals. 

The eighty-five archdeacons relieve the bishops by 
supervising the business affairs of the various parishes, and 
by taking the preliminary steps in the examination of candi- 
dates for ordination. Archdeacons superintend, in a general 
way, the temporalities of the Church, and deal with Church 
wardens in such matters as building and repairing churches 
and parsonages and improving grounds. Their salaries are 
small but the positions are held in connection with other 
preferments. 

The aggregate salaries of bishops, capitular clergy and 
archdeacons, amount to over £350,000, or about $1,750,000.* 


* This is less than the annuity paid to the Queen, which is $1,925,000. The 
yearly cost of the entire Episcopal and the cathedral system, apart from the 
maintenance of the edifices, is considerably less than the annuities paid for the 
support of the entire royal family. These annuities amount to $2,715.000. 
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The six hundred rural deans have no fixed powers. 
They call diocesan meetings for Church work, and are simply 
helpers to the bishops. 

There are about 13,500 beneficed clergymen, and about 
23,000 clergymen of all classes. More than 8,000 benefices 
are impropriated, z. ¢., they belong to private or lay patrons. 
The right of presentation to the other benefices belongs to 
the Crown, to the higher officials of the Church, and to the 
universities. 

The population of England and Wales is about 26,000,- 
ooo. About one-half of this number, or 13,000,000, may be 
regarded as the constituency of the Church of England. 
There are Church sittings for about one-half of this constit- 
uency, or for about 6,500,000 persons. 

If now we ask what this great Church, with its remark- 
able history, its complex organization, vast machinery, large 
revenue, talented officials and influential constituency, is do- 
ing, the answer must be, ‘‘ much every way.” 

The old-time picture of the provincial cathedral city has 
not entirely faded away. Some of its outlines might have 
been traced, by the leisurely observant traveller, a score of 
years ago, but the colors are fast becoming obscure and 
already the whole representation must be greatly modified. 
The sleepy town may be there with its strange appearance 
of age and its almost unearthly quiet, interrupted only by 
the hum of bees and the cawing of rooks and jackdaws. The 
ivy-covered walls and climbing vines, the hospital with its 
provision for three, seven, twelve, or some other sacred 
number of old pensioners, whom you are tempted to believe 
are more like Virgil’s shades than living men, the vicar’s 
close, the bishop’s palace with the velvet lawn and the fine 
old trees of the adjoining demesne, the cathedral itself—if it 
be Salisbury, the most beautiful temple made with hands on 
earth, and if it be some other, a wealth of architectural 
beauty, Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
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or perhaps a combination of all—in a few localities these 
things remain much as they were a generation past. 

But the invisible bishop, overweighted with dignity and 
luxury, and appointed by favoritism; the dictatorial dean, 
a man of mediocre talent or a mere /ttérateur ; the portly, 
rubicund canons, whose bibulous habits were the scandal of 
the reverent and the sport of the profane ; these incumbents, 
who found soft places and lay down to rest with assured 
and comfortable salaries for the remainder of their natural 
lives, to the honor of the English Church and the satisfaction 
of her friends, it may be said have for the most part passed 
away, and their places are occupied by worthier successors. 

The recent revision of the Bible,under the auspices of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, the prolonged labor and high 
scholarship involved, and the number of prominent Church 
officials occupied in the work, illustrate the intellectual re- 
sources of the Church of England. If there have been times 
when such a work could not have been creditably done under 
the leadership of English bishops, such a charge can not be 
made with men like Lightfoot at Durham, Ellicott at Glou- 
cester, Browne at Winchester, Stubbs at Oxford, and Temple 
at London. The deans and canons receive generous salaries ; 
but scholars like Church of St. Paul’s, Kitchin of Winches- 
ter, Plumptre of Bath and Wells, Merivale of Ely, Liddell 
of Oxford, and Vaughan of Llandaff, are worthy of reward ; 
and something can be said for a system which encourages 
and sustains men like Canons Liddon, Westcott, Farrar, 
Tristram, Venables, Bright, and Ince. They represent the 
high-water mark of English culture and scholarship. 

The mental stagnation, not to say stupidity, which was 
once associated with the rural rectory or vicarage, occupied 
by younger sons too unpromising for the army or civil ser- 
vice, cannot be justly attributed to the present working 
clergy in dioceses which have been inspired by the vigorous 
activity of Samuel Wilberforce, or ennobled by the manly 
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toil of the late Bishop Fraser among the dense thousands 
of Manchester and Salford. 

It is to be hoped that old England has a well-earned 
freedom from the bumptious pretentiousness, and the fussy, 
fruitless fretfulness of too many American towns. There 
ought to be a place of repose and an opportunity for refine- 
ment in the English rectory such as is impossible in bustling 
democratic communities, where innumerable benevolent and 
malevolent societies and organizations, picnics and fairs, 
committees and business meetings, charitable and patriotic 
enterprises, public and personal grievances and scandals, 
combine with their complex exactions to absorb the time 
and ruin the scholarship of American clergymen. 

The average English rector is not yet the typical Puritan 
or the modern New England Yankee, but he is neither a 
sluggard nor a hypocrite; he is not a knave or an idiot. 
The formation and endowment of new parishes in large towns, 
the heroic effort to do something in response to the exceed- 
ing bitter cry of London’s outcast poor (such work, for ex- 
ample, as that of Wm. Walsham How, just made bishop of 
the new diocese of Wakefield), the phenomenal growth of 
colonial and foreign missionary work which has advanced 
almost a6 initio during the present century, and the recog- 
nized necessity felt by her officers, from archbishop to curate, 
to justify the Church of England before the nation and 
the world have tripled, and even quadrupled, the voluntary 
benevolence of the Church, and have created hundreds of 
helpful charities and agencies for the welfare of Englishmen 
at home and abroad.* 

The past defects of the English Church have been most 
keenly exposed by those of her own household. But the in- 
crease of her vigor and efficiency during recent decades can 


* The official year-book of the Church of England, a thick volume of be- 
tween 600 and 700 pages, furnishes an instructive annual summary of this com- 
plex work, 
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not be successfully questioned. It is unknown only to those 
who are ignorant of the facts. 


Il. Branches or Parties in the Church. | 


We now consider some characteristics of the different 
branches or parties in the Church of England, their relation 
to each other, and their views of ritual and doctrine. 

The different tendencies and types of opinion in the 
English Church are usually classified as High, Broad, and 
Low. For want of more accurate terms these are con- 
venient, but they are often misleading. 

The Low Churchman may incline to the Calvinism of 
Whitefield, or he may prefer the Arminianism of Wesley. 
For a long time High Church ritualism was an enigma to 
High Church Anglicans; and the Ritualists came to regard 
Anglican Churchmanship meaningless and narrow apart 
from ritualistic doctrine. The Broad Church comprehends 
almost the whole range of independent theological opinion, 
from a close approach to the views of the Evangelicals 
to the rationalism of Matthew Arnold. 

The terms Low, Broad and High must, therefore, be 
understood in a very general way, and it must not be for- 
gotten that all these branches represent loyal Churchmen 
who believe in Episcopacy and in the Anglican Church 
separated from Rome. 

Low Churchmen may be regarded as the natural descend- 
ants of those Puritans who did not separate from the Church 
of England. They accept and rejoice in the name Protest- 
ant; oppose the Roman Church everywhere and always, 
intelligently and unintelligently ; and are positive, dogmatic 
and earnest in the defence of what they regard the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. In the last century Low 
Churchmen were greatly influenced by the Methodist 
movement, and they represented the permanent influence 
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of that movement upon the Church of England. Low 
Churchmen were most influential at the close of the last 
and at the beginning of this century, when they came to be 
known .as “Evangelicals,” or the Evangelical School. 
Under the lead of Charles Simeon, at Cambridge, supported 
by prominent laymen, Low Churchmen purchased the 
patronage of many benefices in order to present incumbents 
who held their favorite views. They were zealous phil- 
anthropists, and with Wilberforce as a leader, in union with 
the Friends, they secured the abolition of slavery in the 
British Dominions. As a rule the contributions of Low 
Churchmen to special scholarship have not been of the 
highest order. 

High Churchmen differ widely among themselves, 
With the commencement of the ritualistic revival in 1833, 
the High Church ritualist was for a long time suspected 
and scarcely comprehended by many Anglican High Church- 
men, who extolled alike Episcopacy, the Prayer Book, the 
Church, the King and England, and abhorred any inno- 
vations in worship, polity, or creed. 

The Anglican High Churchman hated Rome quite as 
cordially as he loved the English Church. The ritualistic 
High Churchman does not acknowledge papal supremacy 
but he rejects nothing in doctrine or ritual because it is 
favored by Rome. He insists that he is an Anglo-Catholic 
Churchman and not simply a provincial or an insular 
Anglican Churchman.  Ritualists are more than willing 
to fraternize with the Eastern Church and with the old 
Catholics, and do not share the Low Churchman’s radical 
dread and dislike of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Anglican High Churchman has suffered some 
rather rude shocks of late. For him the world has moved 
fast and changes have dazed him until he hardly knows how 
to take his bearings. He was a typical conservative in both 
politics and religion, and the two seemed to him to be one 
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and inseparable. He was a firm believer in the English 
Church, was well satisfied with that Church, and wished to 
keep it just what and just as it was. 

The Ritualist is displeased with the subordination of the 
Church and its control by the State. He is mot an Erastian. 
He desires above all things the disestablishment of the 
Church without its disendowment; but, if that be impracti- 
cable, he is so restive, under restrictive legislation and recent 
judicial decisions, that unless he can be assured of large 
liberty he strongly inclines to the independence of the 
Church from State control even at the risk of partial disen- 
dowment. Ritualists regard it a particular hardship that 
laws affecting religion, like the Act of 1874, for the Regula- 
tion of Public Worship, should be made by Parliament and 
that ultimate authority for the determination of what 
ritualistic forms are legally permissible and what are pro- 
hibited, shall rest with the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and not with Church officials. The consistent 
Ritualist insists that the State does not determine the 
doctrine of the Church, but he has learned by uncomfortable 
experience that the State has repeatedly assumed to inter- 
pret the standards of the Church and to legislate in divers 
matters which most radically affect her interests. 

The Anglican High Churchman zs an Erastian, loyal to 
the Sovereign and to the Church, of which the Sovereign is 
Head by every kind of right, and especially by the appreci- 
able right of possession and power. On this basis 
successive generations of English squires have believed in 
the English Church, with Tudors, Stuarts, and Hanoverians 
at its head. They have been High Churchmen, but High” 
Anglican Churchmen. 

The Ritualistic High Churchman believes in a Church 
which is greater than any State, King or Parliament, and 
which might conceivably exist separated from and indepen- 
dent ofthe State. He is fond of restoring medizval practices 
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which the rough hand of modern radicalism and the cold 
type of Hanoverian Protestantism have banished. He has 
a penchant for costly Church ornaments, rich and numerous 
altar cloths, brasses, crosses, stained glass with memorials 
of saints; for stately music, imposing processionals and 
recessionals, elaborate vestments, lighted candles, bowing, 
genuflections, and even for the use of incense if the chances 
of the bishop’s approval exceed the probability of official 
admonition. These innovations which the steady-going 
Anglican Churchman witnessed with amazement and alarm a 
half century ago, are not with the ritualist a foolish fancy or 
a transient expression of mere esthetic preference. They 
are signs and outward expressions of very well defined 
doctrinal opinions concerning the peculiar efficacy of the 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, and of their 
unique agency as channels of divine grace. 

By assent to the articles of the Church of England her 
clergymen must renounce transubstantiation, but at the 
settlement of the Church under Elizabeth, the forty-two 
articles of Edward VI. were reduced to thirty-nine, and the 
provision against the doctrine of the real presence in the 
Supper was omitted. The rubrics have often been inter- 
preted as naturally favoring some sort of real presence, at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, somewhat similar to 
that believed in by Lutherans. 

But whatever be the proper interpretation of the Stand- 
ards of the Church, or the belief of others, Ritualists are not 
weaklings, as superficial critics have represented them. 
They base their use of symbolism upon doctrine which 
they regard as true and important and which, it must be 
acknowledged, has been held by able churchmen ever since 
its unqualified advocacy in the fourth century by Ambrose, 
Hilary, Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Nazianzen. 

The Ritualistic Revival, or the Tractarian movement of 
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1833, marks one of the most interesting epochs in Modern 
Ecclesiastical History. It was very unlike the Wesleyan 
movement which began at Oxford a century earlier. The 
methods and doctrines of the two movements must be con- 
trasted rather than compared. Yet both were protests 
against stagnation, indifference and willing submission to 
secular dictation and political expedients. Both were positive 
assertions of principle and conviction at the cost of personal 
ease and convenience. Both movements were marked by 
persistent devotion to apurpose, dogged determination, the 
use of rare literary and oratorical gifts, and the costly sacrifice 
of cherished associations and personal friendships. Not a 
few of those who joined the Oxford movement in their 
passage to Rome were trained under Low Church influences. 
Like the earlier Evangelicals, they demanded a more vig- 
orous type of church activity than was encouraged by the 
conservative type of Anglicanism fifty years ago. 

There is a peculiar fascination about the Tractarian 
movement and the personality of its leaders. John Henry 
Newman and Pusey were the theologians of the movement; 
Keble was its poet. Newman was a student of patristics and 
history ; skillful in argument, a subtle thinker and a superla- 
tive master of the English language. Pusey was an able 
philologian and asa polemic, fearless, calm and persistent. 

After the issue of many tracts by various authors, who 
set forth diverse phases of ritualistic thought, the famous 
Tract No. 90 was published in 1841. In this treatise New- 
man utterly failed to commend his strained and, as it was 
termed, “non-natural” interpretation of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. After a delay of four years he overcame his ob- 
jections to the reverence paid to the saints and to Mary, and 
in 1845 joined the Roman Catholic Church. He was fol- 
lowed by hundreds of able Churchmen, clergy and laity, 
mostly from the higher classes, including many of the no- 
bility. 
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Pusey remained in the English Church until his death in 
1882, and his name was given to the ritualistic movement or 
party which remained in the Church. 

Like the Methodist movement of the preceding century, 
the Tractarian movement broke in twain. Most of Wes- 
ley’s followers separated from the Church, but both Wesley 
and Whitefield wielded a permanent influence over the 
“‘ Evangelicals ” who remained Churchmen. 

Newman, Manning, Robert Wilberforce and others like- 
minded went to Rome ; but Sacramentalism developed great 
strength in the Church of England and soon secured such a 
position, that though Dr. Pusey was censured by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1843, for his sermon on the Holy Com- 
munion, he was able to preach and advocate the same doc- 
trine there, ten years later, not only with impunity but even 
with approval. In recent years ritualism has been favored 
by bishops, and has shown unexpected power to attract 
the common people in cities and large towns. Ritualists 
have contributed greatly to the increased activity and the 
aggressive work of the Church during the last forty years. 

The Low Church Evangelicals and the High Church 
Ritualists are radically unlike in doctrine, in their prefer- 
ences concerning the details of worship, and in their attitude 
toward the ceremonies and sacerdotalism of the Roman 
Church. Low Churchmen fear ritualism as a guide-post or 
highway to Rome. Ritualists dislike and disavow the pro- 
nounced Protestantism and the views of the ordinances and 
of subjective religious experience which are urged by 
Evangelicals. But while Evangelicals and Ritualists dis- 
agree, they are alike in having definite opinions, holding 
positive dogmas, and fearing above all things extreme latitu- 
dinarianism which seems to them certain to issue in infidelity. 
Both Evangelicals and Ritualists are impatient with doubt, 
skepticism, or the absence of comprehensive and dogmatic 


faith. 
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The Broad Churchman’s central principle of comprehen- 
siveness, in polity and doctrine, constrains him to treat 
others with toleration and external fraternity, but he does 
not share the Ritualist’s convictions, and he finds it difficult 
to maintain even moderate respect for the intellectual atti- 
tude of many Low Churchmen. Yet the word Broad is very 
elastic and is quite as likely to be misunderstood as the word 
High. 

The old parties have been vigorously shaken and some- 
what blended of late. The recent rapid growth and manifest 
comprehensiveness of the Church have necessarily broadened 
the old Anglican if they have not diminished his altitude. 

Recent events have taught Low Churchmen that if they 
are to remain in the Church and not provoke others to 
schism, there must be room in the Church of England for 
many who do not hold the type of opinion inculcated by the 
Venns, the Thorntons, Thomas Scott, John Newton, Wil- 
liam Cowper and Charles Simeon. Ryle may be Bishop of 
Liverpool but he must take counsel with King of Lincoln, 
and Temple of London. Modern scientific investigation and 
theological discussion have done much to modify the views 
of Evangelicals. Thesons are less narrow and unintelligent 
in the support of their views than their fathers were. Three 
is less illiberal and unwarrantable dogmatism. There are 
fewer ‘“ needless disputations.” 

It has come to pass that while the Ritualist is a student 
of patrology and medieval history, while Low Churchmen 
are active philanthropists and authors of devotional litera- 
ture, the high water mark of English culture and scholar- 
ship, has found fullest expression in the writings of Broad 
Churchmen. These-writings have ranged from a close ap- 
proach to the views of Evangelicals to the latitudinarianism 
of Colenso, with an intermediate class like the works 
of Whately, Thos. Arnold, Maurice, Robertson, Kingsley, 
Stanley and Farrar. 
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In his views of Church polity the Broad Churchman in- 
herits the partially, but not perfectly, successful efforts to 
make the Church so comprehensive that no sharp or offen- 
sive theory of jure divino Episcopacy or Apostolic succes- 
sion may exclude Dissenters who are able to accept Episco- 
pacy as a “lawful and the most expedient ” form of govern- 
ment for the Church of England. 

In the nicer shades of doctrine Broad Churchmen are 
similarly indefinite. Their doctrinal attitude has been traced 
to Coleridge, who in early life was a Unitarian, but became 
an English Churchman. His doctrinal views have been 
strongly criticised: those of inspiration as erroneous, those 
of the atonement as indefinite and defective. In his Azds to 
Reflection Coleridge opposed extreme rationalism with char- 
acteristic want of system but with great ability. The late 
Principal Tulloch ascribes to Coleridge ‘‘a renovation of 
current Christian ideas.” Tulloch further claims in sub- 
stance (his exact words are not quoted) that in contrast with 
the intellectual weakness of prevalent Evangelical literature, 
Coleridge insisted upon the reality and reasonableness of 
Christianity as consisting of vital verities; and that he un- 
derstood man’s religious ‘nature so well that Christianity, 
instead of being a superimposed scheme or device, was to 
him at once the only explanation of the facts of human ex- 
istence and the only remedy for human sin. 

Arnold, of Rugby, gave tone to the Broad Church tend- 
ency and, with Whately, may be said to have made that 
tendency an intermediate influence, which, by moderation 
and intellectual ability, long held the balance of power and 
controlled the Church of England. The breadth of Arnold’s 
views, and, his method of transforming the High Church 
Anglican into a Broad Churchman, are indicated by his 
claim that every native of England, by virtue of being born 
an Englishman, ought to consider himself a Christian. This 
has its parallel in Stanley’s favorite designation of Dis- 
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senters as non-conforming members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

But if Coleridge, as a philosopher, and Arnold, as a 
teacher, gave impetus to the Broad Church tendency, Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice is universally recognized as its theo- 
logical leader. He was the son of a Unitarian minister. He 
studied at Cambridge, where, on account of his dissent, he 
could not take a degree. Through the influence of Cole- 
ridge’s writings Maurice joined the Church of England and 
took his degree at Oxford. He was Professor of History 
and Literature at King’s College, London, from 1840, and 
of Divinity from 1846 until removed by the Council in 
1853. His theological views gave offense though he be- 
lieved that they were not opposed to the Standards of the 
Church of England. He was Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge from 1866, and wrote 
an extended History of Mental and Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy. He died in 1872. 

At the height of the Tractarian Controversy, during the 
year when Tract No. 90 was issued, Maurice published his 
Thoughts on Subscription and Reasons for not joining a party 
in the Church. Through these and other theological dis- 
cussions he became the nucleus of what was known, though 
contrary to his protest, as the Broad Church party. He 
wrote too much, and his writings are of unequal value, but 
he impressed his views upon a generation of young men 
who became his enthusiastic pupils and were loyally at- 
tached to their master. Among his disciples were some of 
the finest intellects in England. Robertson, Kingsley and 
Stanley, as preachers and authors, are too well known to re- 
quire characterization. : 

It has been claimed that the extreme wing of the Broad 
Church has fully justified the apprehensions of Ritualists 
and Evangelicals. Yet it may fairly be questioned whether 
Coleridge and Maurice, as the precursors of Broad Church 
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views, were more responsible for skepticism than was the 
rebound from Low Church repression or from extreme ritu- 
alism. The radical opinions of Harriet Martineau and 
George Eliot can scarcely be attributed to Maurice. The 
latter was reared among Evangelicals, and the account of 
her change of opinion does not indicate the agency of the 
leaders of the Broad Church. The mother of the Newmans 
was from a Huguenot family and the brothers were trained 
with Evangelical surroundings; yet Francis W. Newman is 
one of the most notable examples of those who seem to have 
drifted far away from early religious influences. 

The rebound from ritualism, and the consequent devel- 
opment of religious inquiry, sufficiently account for the 
atmosphere which favored the famous Essays and Reviews 
of 1860. Those essays, seven in number, were condemned 
by the Convocation of Canterbury. The authors of two of 
the more objectionable were charged with heresy, adjudged 
guilty in the Court of Arches, and suspended for a year 
with liability for costs. Both these decisions were reversed 
on appeal to the Judical Committee of the Privy Council. 
Thus the anomaly was presented of works declared heretical 
by convocation while their authors could not be condemned 
as heretics. 

The famous Colenso controversy had a similar issue. 
Colenso’s views were condemned by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, by the 
Synod of the Episcopal Church of Scotland and by all of 
the provincial Synods of the Colonial Churches. Colenso 
was first deposed and then excommunicated by Bishop 
Gray, Metropolitan of Capetown, but the Judical Committee 
of the Privy Council declared the deposition invalid. Co- 
lenso secured his salary from the Colonial Bishopric Fund 
by a suit in chancery and returned to Natal where he died 
in 1883. 
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Among those trained in Broad Church views were Stop- 
ford Brooke, the biographer of Robertson, whose radical 
opinions caused his voluntary withdrawal from the Church 
of England, and Matthew Arnold who believed in the 
Church of England as ‘‘a society for the diffusion of good- 
ness,”’ and remained a member of the Church until his death ; 
but, so far as appears, without definite faith even in the per- 
sonality of God. Of the authors of Essays and Reviews : 
Frederick Temple was made Bishop of Exeter, and is the 
present Bishop of London, and Jowett remained undisturbed 
at Oxford. 

By numerous decisions in test cases the Court of last 
Appeal has repeatedly favored the toleration of all principal 
branches or parties in the Church, except in the case of cer- 
tain practices of Ritualists which, by prosecution under the 
Act of 1874 for the Regulation of Public Worship, have 
been declared to be illegal. Many Churchmen insist that 
decisions upon these matters have been erroneous, or if cor- 
rect that the law is intolerable and should be repealed ; while 
others like Mr. Gladstone have affirmed that it is inex- 
pedient to enforce the law, as interpreted by the courts, 
against the Ritualists. The present policy of the most in- 
fluential leaders in the Church is favorable to the expan- 
sion and comprehension of the Church, on the basis of the 
largest possible liberty consistent with efficient unity.* 


ITl. Privileges and Restrictions which have caused the 
agitation of Disestablishment. 


We now notice some of the peculiar privileges and re- 
strictions of the Church of England which have led most 


*In this connection peculiar interest attaches to the pending trial of Bishop 
King, of Lincoln, for ritualistic practices which are alleged to be unlawful. 
While this article goes to press nothing definite is determined, yet it may be 
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Dissenters and many Churchmen to advocate Disestablish- 
ment. 

At the beginning of this century the laws discriminated 
with gross injustice against those who were not members of 
the Church of England. A certificate of birth was not 
accepted as legal evidence unless the child had been baptized 
by a clergyman of the English Church. Dissenting min- 
isters could not legally celebrate marriages. Students could 
not matriculate at the Universities without subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. A man had no legal right to the 
privileges of legitimate birth, baptism, marriage or burial ; 
he could not even hold civil offices unless he recognized 
some relation of submission or obligation to the offices or 
the officers of the Established Church. 

The laws assumed that men ought not to be Dissenters, 
Roman Catholics, or Jews, and that whoever persisted in 
holding religious opinions not approved by the State 
deserved to suffer serious penalities for his perversity. All 
this has been changed, and for the most part by the cordial 
co-operation of influential leaders in the Established Church. 

The repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts in 
1828, the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of the follow- 
ing year, the Jewish Disablities Removal Act, the System of 
Civil Registration, the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and the 
recent Burial Laws Amendment Acts, together with the 
establishment of the University of London in 1836, and the 
opening of Oxford and Cambridge Universities in 1871, 
without the application of religious tests to candidates for 
degrees, are instances of the rapid progress of equitable 
legislation during the last sixty years. 


confidently predicted that the accused will not be even severely censured by any 
strictly ecclesiastical court. Should any other court interfere with the forms of 
worship. which the bishop favors, an earnest demand for a change in the 
methods of judicial proceedure or for a repeal of present laws is much more 
probable than the positive prohibition of ritualism. 
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There remain few traces of the offensive legal inequalities 
with which the century began. The Church of England 
monopolizes certain titles and positions as any Established 
Church must do. Her highest officials sit in the House of 
Lords, though an attack upon that prerogative was defeated 
in the Commons in 1884, by only eleven votes. The 
bishops have been termed obstructionists and the charge 
has been made against the entire Upper House, on one 
occasion with such effect that the Army Purchase Bill 
became law, without the concurrence of the Lords, by the 
intervention of the Queen’s authority. 

It is the privilege of the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
the Primate of all England, to crown the sovereign upon 
accession to the throne but the sovereign, not the primate, 
is Supreme Head or Governor of the Church of England. 
Chaplains in the army and navy and the heads of colleges at 
the old universities must be members of the Established 
Church. Remunerative places, which are regarded as the 
great prizes in the Church, and many in the universities are 
still restricted to churchmen. 

But more than any other specific grievance is the fact 
that the Church is established by law and is in a preéminent 
sense favored by the State. The prestige and social atmos- 
phere of church circles in England make the sacrifice 
which cultivated dissenters must pay for conscientious 
adherence to their convictions vastly greater than anything 
of the kind in America. The age, growth, wealth, culture 
and power—in a word the very greatness of the Established 
Church, contrasted with the conditions of his own Church, 
is a kind of inevitable disadvantage and vexation to a dis- 
senting Englishman, and to Welshmen a large majority 
of whom do not belong to the Church of England and 
Wales. 

But the peculiar privileges and the exceptional position of 
the English Church are attended with serious disadvantages. 
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First of all, the Church is not autonomous. The historic 
rights of the cathedral chapters have lapsed and their only 
function in the election of bishops is to obey the will of the 
sovereign. It is possible for an artful politician, as premier 
to wield decisive influence in the most important appoint- 
ments of the Church. But more serious than this anomaly 
is the fact which recent disputed cases, involving the lawful- 
ness of certain rites and doctrinal views, have emphasized, 
viz: the inability of the Church to rule and protect herself 
in matters purely ecclesiastical. It is difficult to imagine 
an ecclesiastical body more helpless in the determination 
and enforcement of doctrine or forms of worship, or in the 
modification of creed, ritual, or polity than the Church of 
England. She is subject to Acts of Parliament, or the will 
of the sovereign, or both. It is possible for laws, vitally 
affecting the Church, to be passed which may be obnoxious 
to the large majority of bishops and of churchmen. Either 
house of Parliament may refuse to grant legislation most 
needful for the largest prosperity of the Church. 

The reigns of the Georges constitute what has been 
termed in ecclesiastical history “the dreary Hanoverian 
period.” During nearly all this time, or exactly from 1717 
until 1852, the most important functions of convocation 
were suspended. Elizabeth forbade any legislation in 
Parliament concerning religion which had not been pre- 
viously approved by convocation. But under the Georges 
and until 1852, legislation concerning the Church was con- 
ducted independently of the deliberations or the advice ot 
convocation. It is an incongruous state of things (illus- 
trated in the case of Colenso, referred to above) when 
convocation can condemn a book as containing heretical 
statements, while at the same time, neither convocation nor 
any other ecclesiastical body can authoritatively condemn 
the author of the heretical book as a heretic. The latter 
prerogative is reserved, in the last issue, for the final Court 
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of Appeal in ecclesiastical cases and may be referred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. High church- 
men strenuously object to this arrangement. They protest 
that such a tribunal ought not to declare what statements of 
doctrine or forms of ritual are legally permitted or prohibited 
in the Church. 

The patronage and control of the Church by the State 
have developed certain other evils against which the oppo- 
nents of Erastianism justly inveigh. Among these evils are 
the sale of livings, the want of provision for the speedy 
punishment and removal of ‘‘criminous clerks,” or for the 
removal of incumbents who are inefficient on account of age 
or prolonged disability, and an alleged autocracy of the 
clergy which makes it possible tor individuals among them 
to disregard the welfare of the laity and the best interest of 
the Church. The recent years which have been marked by 
liberal treatment of Dissenters have been among the most 
prosperous years in the history of the Established Church. 
Justice rendered to those outside her communion has given 
self-respect to the Church and has commanded an usual 
regard and admiration from others. 

The greatest dangers and bitterest contentions have 
existed within the Church. The sorest disappointments 
have arisen from the control of the State and of civil courts 
over ecclesiastical matters. These facts have led no small 
number of Churchmen to look with favor upon the disestab- 
lishment of the Church. A large majority of Dissenters— 
almost all with the exception of some Wesleyans—natu- 
rally desire such an issue ; but the details of practicable dis- 
establishment have never been satisfactorily stated. 

Three classes of persons favor some possible form of 
disestablishment. There are Churchmen who desire to see 
the Church free from State control. Again: there are Dis- 
senters who sympathize with these Churchmen and hold that 
the primary functions of the Church are spiritual, and that no 
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Church can afford to sacrifice her spiritual independence for 
any kind or amount of worldly privileges. These two classes 
of persons are not unmindful of the temporal interest of the 
Church in her immense endowments. They recognize the 
difficulty which must attend an equitable disposition of the 
present revenues of the Church in case of disestablishment, 
but they hold, in general, that the matter of endowments is 
altogether subordinate to the freedom of the Church from 
State patronage and control. These persons are not satis- 
fied with the assertion that the sovereign never assumes to 
perform purely spiritual acts, such as the administration of the 
ordinances or the consecration of bishops. - The burden of 
complaint is that the sovereign selects the bishops who are 
to be consecrated, and the State determines the interpretation 
which must be given to the sacraments by final appeal to 
the courts. The State is the source of authority in legisla- 
tion and the real ruler of the Church, though only — 
churchmen are selected and empowered in certain matters, 
to administer the will of the State.* 

A third class demands the disestablishment and in large 
part the disendowment of the Church as a matter of equity 
to nearly one half of the English people who are not in the 


*Advocates of the autonomy of the Church hold that the relation of the 
Church to the State, which has existed since the separation under Henry and 
the settlement under Elizabeth, infringes upon the proper independence of the 
Church in the following respects, as summarized by Dibdin, the editor of the 
late J. S, Brewers’ work, The Endowments and Establishment of the Church of 
England, pp. 291-296. 

1. Convocations of the Clergy cannot meet without royal writ; and canons 
cannot be enacted without the royal permission and confirmation. 2. The 
archbishops and bishops are appointed by the will of the monarch. 
3- The crown is the visitor of the Church of England; just what this visitorial 
power implies is not certain. It has not been tested or illustrated since the 
abolition of the Court of High Commission. 4. An appeal lies from the eccle- 
siastical to the civil courts or to the crown. 5. No change can be made in the 
doctrine, ritual, or the substance of the Church without the action of Parliament. 
6. Legislation directly pertaining to the Church, ¢.g., the administration of its 
discipline and the maintenance of its doctrine and ritual, depends upon the State. 
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communion of the established Church. The plans and mo- 
tives of these people are very diverse. A few are merely 
destructive and would gladly check the influence of all relig- 
ious organizations and secularize ecclesiastical property. 
The majority argue that the claim of the Church to at least 
that large portion of its revenue known as the tithe rent- 
charge, which in 1836 took the place of the old tithing 
system, rests on an assumption which, though legalized by 
usage, in its origin and development has not been equitable 
and ought not to be perpetuated. 

It is said that all the people of England have directly or 
indirectly borne the burden, and that all ought to share 
freely in the wealth and privileges of the Church of Engand. 
This claim is met by the assertion that none are kept from 
the privileges of the established Church except by their own 
choice, that a large portion of the Church endowments 
originated in private bequests of churchmen to the Church 
for distinctly religious purposes, and that the confiscation of 
this property or its diversion from the channels appointed 
by the donors would be gross injustice. 

It is further claimed that the endowments of the Church 
of England are its heritage from the past, and that it is too 
late to open the question of how the Church was thus fa- 
vored, but if that subject were discussed it would be found 
that the possessions of the Church are so sacred that any 
radical interference with them, even though authorized by 
legislation, would be a matter of might, not right—outrage- 
ous robbery, a moral wrong, and subversive in principle of 
all rights of property. 

Lord Selborne, in his Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment, insists that the present Church in 
its essentials is not a creation of the State, but is the same 
Church as the pre-reformation English Church, and is en- 
titled to hold perpetually all the property of the old Church. 

Others assert that at the reformation the relation of the 
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Church to the State was lawfully determined by the State, 
and that the power, then and since assumed, to dispose of 
the property of the old Church for the benefit of the people 
of England has not lapsed, but still belongs to the State. If 
what was originally a voluntary gift of tithes by the people to 
the Church, was converted by kings into a compulsory bestow- 
ment of such tithes, those kings unjustly encumbered the 
land and assumed to give to the Church what was not theirs 
to bestow. Further; if the State has confiscated property, 
given by its rightful owners to monasteries, and if ultimate 
power over property, for the good of subjects and the realm, 
must rest with the State, it follows that while recent private 
bequests of individuals may properly remain the property of 
the Church, the burden of compulsory tithes or tithe rent- 
charge, which rulers had no right to impose upon land, in 
justice to the English people, should be removed. 

It is said, in reply, that while the Church would be crip- 
pled by such a process, only a few land owners, who bought 
and have ever held their lands subject to the encumbrance of 
tithes (or tithe-rent charge), would be benefited. The Eng- 
lish people would suffer by the impoverishment of the Church 
and her inability to relieve the poor and to maintain her 
generous charities; and practically, capitalists would be en- 
riched at the expense of the majority of the people. 

The State might, however, take the revenue from this 
tithe rent-charge away from the Church, or the money might 
be distributed fer capita among different religious bodies. 
The latter course would be of doubtful advantage and would 
destroy the incentive to full voluntary support which many 
advocates of disestablishment regard as most wholesome. 
It follows that if disestablishment ever occurs it will proba- 
bly be attended with the partial confiscation of the present 
endowments of the Church. 

Enough has been indicated to show that the question of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church ot 
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England is a much more serious and complicated matter 
than appears at first thought. Protestants of the sixteenth 
century were divided among themselves into bitterly hostile 
factions over the question “what shall be done with the 
property of the old Church?” The disestablishment of the 
Church of England would inevitably renew those perplexi- 
ties. 

Disestablishment is not likely to take place without 
some supervision or use of the vast revenues of the Church 
by the State. Whether these revenues, as Lord Selborne 
claims, belong to the Church or, as others hold, the larger 
portion is the property of the nation, it is not at all probable 
that the State will hand over to a self-controlling body the 
vast revenues which have been so long subject to State con- 
trol. 

In this matter, as in others, the state is undoubtedly 
supreme; and it must not be forgotten that the state has 
already authorized important modifications in the disposi- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. In 1868, after thirty years 
of agitation, compulsory Church rates were abolished by 
Act of Parliament. 

It does not clearly appear that the inherent right of one 
half of the English people to tax land for the maintenance of 
clergy whom the other half of the people do not employ, 
can be equitably established or defended. If appeal be 
made to custom, ‘‘ whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” it may be replied that by the same cus- 
tom, until 1868, dissenting land-owners were compelled to 
pay for the erection and repair of parish churches which 
they did not use, but by Act of Parliament that custom was 
abolished. Until it can be shown that the tithe rent-charge 
is something more than a /ega/ right of the Church of Eng- 
land it appears that Parliament has both the power and the 
moral right to give equitable relief to those who may de- 
mand or deserve it. 
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The exercise of the power of the State over ecclesiastical 
property has been repeatedly illustrated, notably in the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Ireland, in 1871, and in the 
disposition of her revenues. Many of the recommendations 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which have been confirmed 
by Parliamentary legislation, furnish significant illustrations 
of the discretionary power of the State in the use of Church 
property. The State has exercised the right to divert funds 
which could not be wisely used in specified local channels, 
to the support of needful work in other localities. 

On account of the abundant precedents for the control 
of the property of the Church by the State, and in view of 
other considerations which have been named, it may be 
safely assumed that the severance of the Church from the 
State will not take place without the partial disendowment 
of the Church. The settlement of practicable and satisfac- 
tory details for such a change will be a most difficult and 
delicate work; yet there cannot be disestablishment without 
such an adjustment. 

The established Church of Scotland may be soon dis- 
established. A large majority of the Welsh people un- 
doubtedly desire the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales. But just as certainly the English people do 
not seem to be prepared for the immediate disestablishment 
of the Church of England. Disestablishment of the Church 
in England may come. Some crisis or unforeseen develop- 
ment may precipitate that result. But for various reasons 
the prospect of the speedy disestablishment of the Church 
of England seems less favorable than it appeared twenty 
years ago. 

The argument of the inefficiency of the Church and the 
waste of its resources is less forcible than formerly. The 
Church will be slow to part with the benefit of its en- 
dowments. . The State will not readily yield its supervision 
of the revenues of the Church. Not least important is the 
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conservative conviction (not merely a sentimental feeling) 
that the divine right of kings and the present political sys- 
tem receive some slight support from an established Church, 
which support would be removed by the separation of 
Church and State. 

BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 





THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


V. 
THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


THE mutual relation of theology and science has been a 
fruitful theme of discussion. In such discussion, however, 
attention is more commonly limited to their results, or ma- 
tured teachings. Less considered, although of perhaps 
equal interest and importance, are the two questions as to 
their mutual relation in respect, first, to subject matter, and, 
second, to method. This article will treat briefly of the first 
of these questions, while the second will be reserved for a 
subsequent article. 

The phrase “ theology and science ” must not be under- 
stood to imply that theology is not a science as truly as is. 
astronomy or geology. We rather make the opposite 
assumption, and leave its vindication to appear incidentally 
as we proceed. We are to compare the science of theology 
with the other sciences, or with science in general, as to 
subject matter. For the sake of definiteness, by theology 
will be meant the system of Christian doctrine as to God 
and his relation to mankind. As expressed in life, it is 
Christianity. As expressed authoritatively for life in word, 
it is revelation, or the Bible. As formulated in symbols for 
convenience, it is Christian creeds. 

In making our comparison, let us first notice in what 
way the different sciences are differentiated. Science in 
general comprehends many particular sciences. These are 
distinct, having each its own limits by which it is bounded 
off from all the others; its own distinguishing character- 
istic, which constitutes it that particular science which it is. 
Some of the sciences are indeed more intimately related to 
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each other and more closely connected together than 
others. These, by virtue of this affinity, unite together in 
groups, or larger wholes. Nevertheless, each member of a 
group is as truly distinct from every other member as it is 
from the member of any other group, even the most distant. 
It is a distinct science, and not the phase or part of another 
science. Thus the sciences of anthropology, psychology, 
logic, esthetics, government and history belong together by 
virtue of the bond of personal human life that unites them. 
Each, however, preserves its individuality, and-the lines of 
division are distinct and definite. The attempt to merge all 
together and treat them as one would be a confusion. 

Here, however, it is important to observe that this 
division of the sciences and their separation one from an- 
other does not imply a separation of their subject matter, as 
though there were partition walls dividing into separate 
apartments the sum total of being and phenomena. Sciences 
sharply distinguished and widely separated from each other 
may, and often do, concern themselves with phenomena and 
substances entirely identical. As respects, subject matter, 
they occupy the same sphere, are joint-owners of one and 
the same farm, which they work together. This holds of 
_ the sciences named above, and just as obviously of the 
natural and physical sciences. We thus reach the negative 
result that sciences are not exclysively, or even primarily, 
differentiated by differences of subject matter. 

We must therefore discover in something else the prin- 
cipal ground of distinction. It will always be found that 
where different sciences make use of the same material, as is 
so often the case, each has its own distinct end with reference 
to which this material is used, and of which the investigation 
takes ultimate account. This end is the organizing centre. 
All the facts have respect to it, are seen and interpreted 
from it and for it. The same fact has manyrelations. The 
same group of facts looks to different points of the compass. 
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They are completely understood only when account is taken 
of all their bearings. Hence precisely the same matter will 
be investigated now with this and now with that ultimate 
and determining reference. That which in one science is 
principal may in another become subordinate, or may in- 
deed be principal in that also; but wherever it appears, and 
whatever in any given case its relative importance, its sig- 
nificance is its reference to a specific end. These ends, as 
centres of organization, are not the arbitrary determinations 
of the human mind, centres simply for thought; they are 
found in the world’s structure, in things, and are known be- 
cause found. The kingdoms of nature are kingdoms for na- 
ture. We cannot say how many sciences there shall be, but 
learn what and how many there are. 

Thus there is not a single phenomenon which botany 
owns by an exclusive: right, and may therefore keep wholly . 
to itself, saying to geology, geography, or paleontology, or 
even to ethics or religion, ‘“‘ Hands off!’? Yet the use which 
botany makes of the common phenomenon is exclusively 
its own. While it cannot say of the thing or the fact, ‘‘ This 
is mine, not thine,” it not only can but must say this of that 
use, or ultimate reference of the thing or fact. Thus it is 
that each science has ownership in the whole universe and 
in the Author of the universe, while in turn it belongs to 
every other science. 

All this may seem to be so obvious as not to need state- 
ment. It has, however, been apparently forgotten at times, 
and most when it should be best remembered ; that is, when 
the question has been on the rights and relations of theology. 
This forgetfulness may be due to the fact already noticed, 
that the subject matter which is most prominent in one sci- 
ence may be the least prominent, if not wholly wanting, in 
another. Thus psychology takes first account of the soul 
as a self-conscious agent, whose phenomena are revealed to 
itself in its self-consciousness; but it has come more and 
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more to take account also of the body and its observed phe- 
nomena. On the other hand, physiology makes the body 
and its phenomena its first and chief object of inquiry, but 
cannot become even approximately complete until it also 
knows the soul. We have thus to recognize the fact that 
while any two sciences must be primarily distinguished by 
their respective ends, they may also be, in some degree, dis- 
tinguished by subject matter. And so in our present dis- 
cussion we have to take account at once of the distinctive 
aim and of the principal subject matter of theology as related 
to the other sciences. 

The three great ideas which man possesses—which, in- 
deed, possess man—are the soul, the world, and God; finite 
mind, matter, and the infinite mind. These ideas doubtless 
exist in all men, yet with very different degrees of clearness 
and development. With the ideas in their spontaneous and 
original form there ever exists an assurance of the existence 
of their respective objects. The idea and assurance together 
constitute in each case knowledge, primary and funda- 
mental, Thus no one has a bare idea of himself as a self, 
prior to and without a knowledge of himself as existing. 
Idea and assurance are the two sides of an indivisible ex- 
perience which as one whole is knowledge. Upon this im- 
mediate and original knowledge there may be exercised our 
reflective and analytical power, so that we distinguish its 
two elements and assert the /ogical priority of the idea. 
There may even ensue a speculative skepticism as to that of 
which we have original knowledge. All this holds also of 
our knowledge of the external world. Is there any signifi- 
cant reason to doubt that it also holds of our knowledge of 
God? The idea of him is as near, as intimate, as spontane- 
ous and necessary as the idea of self. Does it arise in the 
mind solely as an idea for which an object must afterward 
be found? Must one take the idea simply as evidence of the 
existence of the object, and thus, by argument, find first its 
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object ? Let him believe this who can. There will be 
many who will rather hold that God is known immediately, 
as are self and the world. These three forms of original 
knowledge constitute the immovable foundation on which 
are to be reared all the superstructures of knowledge, 
together constituting one superstructure on the one triple 
foundation. 

True religion takes its rise from a knowledge of God and 
of his relations. This knowledge, both immediate and 
mediate, both spontaneous and reflective, is such as to 
awaken a certain kind and class of sensibilities, and to issue 
in a certain line of conduct. When sensibilities and con- 
duct conform to knowledge the total product is true re- 
ligion. As Christian truth is the object of this knowledge, 
the answering love and the completed life are Christian, and 
the true religion is Christianity. The point of ultimate and 
determining reference in theology, in the doctrine which 
underlies and determines the Christian life, must be the per- 
sonal union of God and man. In Christianity the centre is 
Christ, for in his person the ideal union has been realized 
not only for himself, but, in a true sense, for all others. In 
him are we reconciled unto God and made partakers of the 
divine nature. Theology is the doctrine of Christ, of the 
kingdom of God as revealed and realized in and through 
Christ. At the centre is so-called ‘‘ dogmatics,” while about 
this cluster and in this unite, all the other divisions or 
branches of theological science. 

If the question of distinctive aim has been rightly 
considered, it will be easy to recognize at once the more 
general and the more special subject matter of theology. 
As the union with God which constitutes the religious life is 
personal, it must be mutual, not solely from the one or from 
the other side. - It also involves rational agency on the part 
of both God and man. God’s doing is plainly the prior of 
man’s, as his being is the prior of man’s. His agency re- 
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specting and within us awakens our rational and hence free 
activity toward him. In the subject matter of theology, 
therefore, God must be the prior. He—his nature, his at- 
tributes, his personal dealings with mankind and with men— 
must be the object of first and chief study, and the knowledge 
thus gained will condition what can be known and must be 
taught as to man’s relation to God, as to the religious life. 
If we cannot know him as a being, cannot know what he is 
or where he is, or whether he is, what he does, or whether 
he does or can do anything, then there can be no theology 
and no religion, and these two words should be banished 
from human speech. 

Plainly this is not to say that he must be completely 
known. We know nothing, not even self, completely. 
Science does not wait for complete knowledge before com- 
ing to birth and even to maturity. Still less is it to say that 
he must be known as “the Infinite,” “the Absolute,” ‘ the 
Unconditioned,” ‘‘ the Unrelated and Unrelatable,” or “‘ the 
All.” What magic in these words, presenting to view 
“continents of mud”! By their manipulation a false meta- 
physic has often bewildered the false metaphysician and his 
disciples. Such a God as these terms have been made to 
designate cannot indeed be known, for no such God exists. 
What it concerns us to know is the God who holds relations 
to us and the relations which he holds. Union is relation- 
ship, is religion, is life, and theology is the system of doc- 
trine which underlies this rational life of reciprocal agency. 
There is no call for a knowledge of empty abstractions, of 
infinity, absoluteness and unconditionateness. If these must 
be substituted for the living God, theology vanishes and 
atheism appears. 

Theology, however, does not concern itself with relation- 
ship in general, with “the Relative” or “ Relativity.” 
What were this but to bring in another empty abstraction 
in place of those just driven out? Were we compelled to 
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choose between this new comer and the banished names we 
might prefer the others, for they have a certain unique dig- 
nity of dim suggestiveness. Theology asks for that par- 
ticular relation that is realized inthat personal union of God 
and the soul which constitutes Christian life. It has to do 
with his will and him as willing. It knows the will and 
Willer when it knows the contents of the will, as will of re- 
gard, purpose, command, execution ; when it knows the thing 
willed, the principles expressed, the conduct required. 
And we get at this will as at everything else, through its 
manifestation. Whatever expresses it reveals God, and so 
is the proper subject matter of theology. By the rational 
handling of that experience, whatever it be—word, work, 
life, anything—comes primarily the science. 

We have already said that the crowning manifestation 
of God and of his personal relation to mankind is given in 
Jesus Christ. ‘(In him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” The four gospel records present him in the 
totality, the integrality, of his person, work and life. In- 
timately and inseparably connected with these is the whole 
of sacred history from Adam to the close of the apostolic 
period, along with the inspired exposition of the meaning of 
the history. With this must also be taken all Christian 
history to the present day. It were equally a fault to make 
the Christian consciousness and life the sole source, the 
primary source, or no source of Christian doctrine. It cer- 
tainly cannot be the sole or primary source, for the life, and 
hence the consciousness, of a man becomes Christian by 
rational conformity to truth antecedently known. It must 
be one of the sources, for the Christian life embodies, and so 
reveals at once to consciousness and observation, its under- 
lying principles. The life is a significant and impressive 
embodiment, and hence revelation of Christian doctrine. 
But humanity is one, and the religious phenomena of the 
whole human race bring their contributions to the true doc- 
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trine of God and his relation to man. Indeed, the whole 
universe witnesses not less truly to the nature of its Author 
than to its own nature and relations. To the theologian, 
therefore, is given as subject matter whatever is given either 
to or by all the other sciences. He must have the eye to 
see and the power to interpret the phenomena. But here 
not less than elsewhere seeing is not imagining, nor is inter- 
preting speculating. If science, theological or other, is to 
be catholic in spirit and to tend toward completeness in 
realization, there must be in every inquirer and teacher the 
eye to see and the mind to appreciate, not that alone which 
is special to his own chosen science, but that also which is 
special to each of the others. To this common understand- 
ing and this comity of mutual recognition and co-operation 
should all come, even those who are as far apart as the 
theologian and the physicist. Anything else is short- 
sightedness, visual obliquity, or downright blindness. 


G. D. B. PEPPER. 
Colby University, Waterville, Me. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A NEW ARTICLE OF FAITH. 


Baptists are called upon to add a new article to their confession of 
faith. They have always professed hearty belief in the inspiration and 
infallible authority of the Scriptures as a-rule of faith and practice; to 
this they are exhorted to add a profession of faith in the inspiration and 
infallibility of the Puritans in all matters pertaining to the public wor- 
ship of God. The Puritans worshipped in houses severely plain; they 
sang only the Psalms of David, eschewing all ‘‘ carnal” musical instru- 
ments; they rigidly excluded from public worship the use of the Lord’s 
prayer, whether by minister or by congregation, the chanting of 
psalms and the antiphonal reading of the same, as mere papistry, savor- 
ing of the abominations of the scarlet woman rather than of the kingdom 
of God. If any Baptists like this sort of thing, it is of course the sort of 
thing they like, and there is no disputing about tastes. But some are 
not content with liking it and practicing it themselves ; they must com- 
pel others to practice it too, even if the others do not like it. One has 
no quarrel with the man who regards corned beef and cabbage as the 
greatest delicacy of the table, preferring it to paté de foie gras or a 
ragout au truffes, so long as he is content to enjoy it by himself; but 
when he insists on cramming it down one’s throat one rebels. 

The humor of the thing is that those who insist on making their 
likes and dislikes the measure of others’ liberty, accuse those who desire 
to give something of variety and warmth and color to public worship, of 
being “‘ innovators,” “‘ ritualists,” ‘‘ apists,” and the like. In this they 
make the not uncommon mistake of confounding vigor of invective with 
force of logic; but in addition they impute to others the precise fault 
of which they are themselves guilty. What innovation among Baptists 
can be so great as that now proposed: making the standard of fitness 
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for public worship the precedents of Puritan example, instead of the 
teaching of the New Testament? What is less genuinely Baptist prac- 
tice than placing tradition before Scripture in a matter of this kind? 
What matters it that the Puritans did this or forbade that? The real 
question is, What do the Scriptures enjoin, forbid, or permit as to public 
worship? To ask any other question, to attempt to decide the ques- 
tion on any other basis, is unworthy of a Baptist. But the moment 
this question is asked these self-constituted censors of their brethren 
are condemned, for the New Testament is nearly silent on the question, 
and permits the largest liberty to the people of God. In the little that 
it does say it is at variance with the censors. Our Lord himself says, 
‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye,” but the censors say, ‘‘ After 
this manner, therefore, pray ye mot.” ‘*‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn (. ¢., chanted a psalm) they went out;” but the censors say 
that chanting a psalm, or even reading it antiphonally, is ‘‘ritual- 
ism” of a most objectionable type. We may celebrate the birth of 
Washington, but not the birth of our Lord; we may observe the anni- 
versary of our country’s independence, but not the anniversary of our 
Lord’s resurrection; we may decorate with flowers the graves of the 
nation’s dead, but not the house of God; we may fill our houses with 
rugs from Daghestan, and pottery from Japan, and works of art and 
bric-a-brac from the four quarters of heaven, until they are ablaze with 
color and beauty, but we must worship God in barn-like structures, 
devoid of beauty, and in a service as funereal and austere as we can 
make it. Does anybody believe that we please God better by making 
his house and his worship repulsive than by making both cheerful and 
attractive? 

Our censors answer this question themselves by showing in numer- 
ous details that they have not the courage of their prejudices. The 
‘* kist o’ whistles,” against which ‘some of the Presbyterians still vehe- 
mently protest as an invention of the devil, has its place in their 
church edifices, and an organist is not infrequently tolerated who fol- 
lows up the sermon with an adaptation of an operatic air or the latest 
popular melody. The severely orthodox Baptists at one time eschewed 
singing of any kind in the worship of God, and at the very most would 
admit no uninspired songs, but confined themselves closely to so-called 
metrical versions of the Psalms of David. Therefore, those who now pro- 
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test so strongly against innovation are themselves guilty of innovating. 
Moreover, in the Sunday-schools attached to the churches of these 
brethren, the Lord’s prayer is recited with unblushing ritualism, and 
juvenile ‘‘ apists ” engage in the antiphonal reading of the Scriptures, 
and have even been known to sing the Gloria Patri. Now, if these 
things are done in the green tree, what must we expect from the dry? 
If our brethren suffer the young thus to be educated in the soul- 
perilling innovations of ‘‘ritualists” and ‘‘apists,” will these young 
folk not certainly crave something of this kind in the church services 
when they grow up? And will not the craving ultimately lead to inno- 
vation after innovation, until the baid and bare service of the Puri- 
tans is transformed into something totally unrecognizable? 

But the real humor of the situation lies in the fact that those who 
are so forward to condemn their brethren as ritualists, are themselves 
ritualists of the deepest dye. Ritualism is defined in all the dictionaries 
as the observance of prescribed forms in religion. The essence of 
ritualism is in the prescription, not in the nature of the forms; and a 


certain form of worship may be as truly prescribed by a custom having © 


all the force of law as by a written law. There was no less rigidity of 
form in the worship established by the Puritans than in that of the 
Prayer-book that they so heartily hated. They merely substituted one 
set of forms for another; they adopted a different kind of ritual; but 
when they believed they had freed themselves from the bondage of 
ritualism they deluded themselves. Tochange masters is not to escape 
from slavery ; to alter rules is not to throw off the restraints of law; 
and the bond of custom is often stronger than that of the statute- 
book. The man who protests against alteration of the ritual estab- 
lished by the Puritans and handed down by custom is himself under the 
bondage of formalism in worship no less than the extremest “‘ ritualist ” 
so-called. The spirit of the two is one; they merely differ about de- 
tails. An unwritten ritual has no more power over an enlightened 
Baptist conscience than awritten ritual. Such a conscience declines to 
be bound by traditions handed down from fathers who were as godly as 
any the world ever saw—and as fallible. It acknowledges obligation to 
the Scriptures alone, and where the Scriptures allow liberty it will not 
be bound by the customs of man. If there is any body of Christians 
that has the completest freedom in arranging the details of public wor- 
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ship, it is a Baptist church. The great hymns and confessions and 
songs of Christendom are not owned by any sect. We repudiate the 
notion that the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed, the Gloria Patri, 
the Gloria in Excelsis, and other forms through which devout emotion 
has found expression for ages, are the exclusive property of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. As Baptists, we have a share in the heritage 
of the Christian centuries—a right that we recognize when we incorpor- 
ate into our hymn-books for public worship the best hymns and tunes 
of all lands and all churches. Let us have the courage to take our own 
wherever we find it. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Several years ago one of the most brilliant writers among our Am- 
erican divines contributed an article to one of our periodicals on ‘‘ Poly- 
gamy in New England,” defining polygamy as the marrying of one wife 
during the lifetime of another. He said that the crime was a common 
one in all the New England States, even among members of Christian 
churches and people of high repute in the communities where they 
lived. He admitted that simultaneous polygamy, as it exists among 
the Mormons and Mohammedans, is not practiced in any nominally 
Christian community; but he did maintain that what he called ‘‘ con- 
secutive polygamy” was a very frequent offense. The difference be- 
tween a Mormion elder and a New England deacon was simply one of 
chronology. The Mormon elder, if he chose, espoused all his wives at 
once, while the New England deacon espoused his one at a time. Or, 
as some facetious person put it, ‘‘ the Mormon drives a team and the 
deacon drives tandem.” In the forum of Christian morals, however, it 
is evident that the distinction between the two offenders is so slight as 
not to be worth mentioning. Both equally violate the Christian law of 


marriage. 

The prevalence in so many States of our Union of very imperfect 
(and, in their practical working, demoralizing) laws concerning the all- 
important questions of marriage and divorce has caused much adverse 
comment and led to many demands for their reform. In not a few 
States marriage may be contracted without any formalities, either re- 
ligious or civil. It is treated by the law like any other contract, as simply 
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made as an agreement to buy and sell a pound of sugar or a pair of 
shoes, requiring nothing more than the promise of two qualified per- 
sons to take each other as husband and wife. By depriving in this way 
the ceremony of marriage of all formality and solemnity, it is degraded 
in the eyes of the people to the level of an ordinary civil contract, and 
thus the notion is directly encouraged that, like other civil contracts, it 
may be dissolved at the pleasure of the contracting parties. If marriage 
were merely a civil contract, this conclusion would, of course, logically 
follow. That it is a civil contract and that the method of making it 
may properly be regulated by law all will admit ; but Christians, at least, 
believe that it is something more: that it is an ordinance of God, and 
that he has prescribed its laws, which civil law indeed may reaffirm, 
but which civil law cannot repeal or modify. The civil contract theory 
of marriage has borne its legitimate fruit in the enactment, in many 
States, of laws permitting the annulment of the contract for various 
causes; many of them constituting, it must be confessed, serious griev- 
ances, but some of them trivial in their nature. It is, of course, a great 
hardship for a man or woman to be united for life to a confirmed 
drunkard, or one who treats his family cruelly or neglects properly to 
support them. The admission of this fact of hardship, however, does 
not constitute a valid reason for making such conduct a cause for dis- 
solution of the marriage bond. In Christian marriage a man and wo- 
man contract in the presence of God and men to take each other for 
better or for worse until death do them part. If it turns out that one 
has taken the other very much for the worse, the misfortune is great— 
but misfortunes must be borne. The fact that such cases occur, and 
that frequently, is an argument not for a lower view of marriage and 
greater freedom of divorce, but for a higher view of marriage and for 
greater circumspection in assuming the responsibilities and risks of the 
married state. But this is not at the present time the popular view. 
The drift of opinion is that it ought to be made as easy as possible to 
form the marriage contract and likewise to dissolve it; and in many 
States the laws are so liberal in this respect that almost any who wish 
can be set free from their legal obligation. After prescribing such 
causes as desertion, cruelty, and incompatibility of temper, the statutes 
of certain States add words in substance like these: ‘‘or any other 
cause that in the opinion of the court may defeat the object of the mar- 
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riage relation.” It would be more honest if the statute had been 
formed on the plan of the old rhyme, which gives reasons for drinking: 


‘¢ If on my theme I rightly think, 
There are five reasons why men drink: 
Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, 
Or lest I should be by and by, 
Or any other reason why.” 


Before seeking for a remedy for the evils that are admitted to have 
grown out of these laws in many localities, it was fitting first of all that 
an accurate knowledge of the facts should be had. This is now for the 
first time made possible. Congress, in July, 1887, directed the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, then Commissioner of Labor, to make a thorough 
investigation into the questions of marriage and divorce in the United 
States. His report has been presented to Congress and will soon be 
printed in full, and in the meantime its main results have been made 
available to the public in a series of tables. 

Mr. Wright’s investigation has been industrious and reasonably 
complete—how complete may be judged from his statement that he 
has succeded in obtaining and tabulating returns from 96 per cent. of 
the counties in the United States. The records of each county court 
have been searched by deputies, and every case of divorce recorded 
appears in these tabulated results. So far as records of marriages exist, 
they also have been tabulated ; but such records are by no means sys- 
tematically kept, and the number of marriages has therefore been esti- 
mated with such help as the decennial reports give. Mr. Wright con- 
fesses, however, that his study of the subject is necessarily incomplete 
in one most important particular. What may be called the sociological 
data regarding divorce are, in the majority of cases, absolutely unob- 
tainable. By that we mean such facts as the age and occupation of 
divorced people, their race, nationality and religion, whether the mar- 
riage was the first contracted by either party, and whether either party 
subsequently married again. The court records contain only partial 
information about matters of this kind, and, of course, it would be im- 
practicable to follow up the cases in independent supplementary inves- 
tigations. The Commissioner therefore found himself compelled to 
confine his researches to comparatively narrow limits, but within those 
limits his accuracy leaves nothing to be desired. According to his 
tables, the total number of divorces during the last twenty years, from 
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1867 to 1886, inclusive, was 328,716. The number in 1867 was 9,937, 
and in 1886 it had increased to 25,535. The largest aggregate in any 
State was in Illinois, 36,072 ; and next comes Ohio with 26,367 ; closely 
followed by Indiana with 25,193. The others above 10,000 are : Michi- 
gan, 18,433; lowa, 16,564; Pennsylvania, 16,020; New York, 15,355; 
Missouri, 15,278; California, 12,118; Texas, 11,472; and Kentucky, 
10,248. The totals are nothing less than frightful when one considers 
that in the entire German Empire, for example, only about 6,000 
divorces were issued for all causes in 1886, and little more than 100,000 
during the past twenty years, less than one-third of the number granted 
in this country. According to the best estimates that can be made, 
there is now one divorce for every 479 marriages in the United 
States. 

In order to estimate the significance of the totals correctly, the per- 
centages must be studied also. Here there are a succession of sur- 
prises. The States that have a bad name for the ease with which 
divorces may be procured have a relatively good record. Thus, in 
Connecticut there has been a decrease of divorces in proportion to popu- 
lation of 16 per cent. during the twenty years. Maine and Vermont 
among the New England States, and Delaware among the Middle 
States, show likewise a decreased proportion of divorce to population. 
Illinois, which has a very bad name and a large total of divorces, shows 
a proportionate increase of only 143 per cent., and Indiana shows only 
51 per cent., which are very moderate figures as compared with other 
States. New York has a fair record, having an increase of but 30 per 
cent. The most rapid proportionate increase of divorces has been in 
the Territories, but this is largely to be explained on the ground that 
twenty years ago there were few courts in the Territories, and there- 
fore few divorces. It is rather startling to read that in Dakota, for ex- 
ample, the increase has been 17,800 per cent., but the surprise is les- 
sened when we turn to another table and find that the total number in 
1867 was one, and in 1886 was but 179. This is evidently a case in 
which percentages are deceiving, and the same holds true of all the re- 
cently settled parts of the Union. 

The test of percentages is more to be depended “. in the case of 
those States that have been longer settled, and whose population is 
both more stable and more homogeneous. The comparison of these 
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States discloses facts that will probably surprise many people. Com- 
mon report has led the public to form the opinion that certain New 
England States, as Connecticut and New Hampshire, and some of the 
Western States, as Illinois, have had the largest number of divorces, but 
this is not true. The old newspaper joke that conductors on the rail- 
roads are accustomed to call, just before stopping at Chicago, 
‘* Twenty minutes for divorces!” has caused no little misapprehension 
as to the facts. Itis not in the West, but in the South, that the per- 
centage of divorces to population is greatest, and where the increase of 
percentage is most rapid. As we have already seen, some of the New 
England States show an actual decrease in the percentage of divorces 
during the last twenty years. And while in Michigan the increase has 
been 198 per cent., in North Carolina it has been 676 per cent. And 
while Minnesota is credited with 628 per cent. increase, Mississippi 
confesses to 928. The States showing an increase of 200 per cent. and 
over, excluding Territories, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are: Kanas, 975; Alabama, 748; Florida, 625; Louisiana, 496; 
Arkansas, 433; California, 405; New Jersey, 376; Missouri, 236; 
Oregon, 207; West Virginia, 201. 

Of the total number of divorces granted, according to Mr. Wright’s 
tables, 261,080 were granted for causes not recognized as valid by any 
Christian moralist. At least 20,000 of this number were granted for 
so-called ‘‘ minor causes ”’—that is to say, on utterly frivolous grounds, 
like incompatibility of temper, amounting, in fact, to nothing but 
this: that the parties were tired of each other and desired to be 
separated. 

Now that we know the facts, in something like their true pro- 
portions, the question of remedy demands consideration. There is no 
cure for a moral disease but a moral cure; and the first and main re- 
liance must be on the enlightenment and education of conscience 
through the Christian pulpit and the Christian press. We have been 
too squeamish about speaking bold and plain words of rebuke of these 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment. A different policy must pre- 
vail, and we must npt hesitate to declare and enforce the Christian law 
of marriage, and to treat its violation as a fitting cause of discipline in 
our churches. We have to day in the Baptist ministry men living in 
relations that our Lord himself has stigmatized as adulterous; and how 
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can such men proclaim the whole counsel of God in this matter? We 
must be more honest and more consistent if our testimony is to have 
weight in the world, when it is borne in favor of righteousness and 
purity. 

Something can be done by law also. Inasmuch as it is the fitting 
province of civil law to regulate the civil side of marriage and divorce, 
we can certainly strive to have the civil law correspond with the divine 
law. In many States the correspondence is close; in some States there 
is no correspondence whatever, but violent conflict. Here is a sphere 
in which Christian citizens can use their influence to good advantage. 
How much may be hoped for from the agitation in favor of a uniform 
law of marriage and divorce for the whole country is much less certain. 
An amendment to the Federal Constitution would be necessary as a 
first step, and such an amendment it would be very difficult to secure. 
Only the pressure of a great public necessity is likely, in the future, to 
overcome the immense force of political inertia that opposes its passive 
resistance to every proposition to amend the organic law. Many 
amendments have duly passed both houses of Congress, as provided in 
such cases, and have never been seriously considered by the govern- 
ment of a single State. They are not defeated—they are simply ig- 
nored. However desirable a general law may be conceded to be, the 
prospect of obtaining one cannot be regarded at present as flatter- 
ing. It is well to agitate the question, but without cherishing any 
false hopes of what is likely to come of the effort. For the stopping of 
this great evil, as for the staying of the twin evil of intemperance, re- 
liance must be placed in the future as in the past, on the united efforts 
of good men to foster a purer morality through the preaching of the 
Gospel, and such helpful legislation as public sentiment will enact and 
support in the several States. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


The precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” might sug- 
gest to some man of tender conscience the idea that of the money which 
he had accumulated, say one hundred dollars, he should give half to an 
acquaintance who was destitute. Having done this he might find an- 
other needy person and divide with him the remaining portion, and 
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after a few more such divisions he would have nothing. Meanwhile 
the recipients of his bounty having come by their money so easily would 
spend it with like ease, and in a little time all would be truly on an 
equality—the equality of destitution. If however, rejoicing in the pos- 
session of his own hundred dollars, and grieving that all are not as well 
off, he takes up the case of his destitute neighbors by instructing them 
in the virtues of industry and foresight, and by teaching them the 
methods of thrift, he may so incite and guide them that they also shall 
gain each a hundred dollars, and thus all will be brought to a better 
equality—the equality of a general competence. 

Be it observed, again, that equality of possessions does not secure 
equality of well-being. If all the private libraries in the community 
were divided up so that each man were as well’ off as his neighbor in the 
possession of metaphysical treatises and editions of the Greek poets, 
there would be great numbers of our fellow citizens who would find 
scant pleasure in their dividends. And if all the money were equally 
divided, the man who knew not what to do with a hundred dollars ex- 
cept to go on a most riotous debauch would still be worse off than his 
more sensible neighbor. All families are not equally happy which have 
equal bank accounts. Well being is a matter not merely of external 
possessions, but still more of personal characteristics. In order that 
all men may be equally happy, they must be equal in wisdom and 
other personal qualities. 

If a wealthy father wishes his son to be as well off as himself it is not 
necessary that he leave the boy a fortune; indeed, the possession of an 
equal amount of property might not make the son as well situated as 
this father. It will be sufficient and indeed better if he train the boy so 
that the latter can make a fortune for himself and be independent of a 
patrimony. Instead of dividing your fish with an unlucky companion, 
it is better to show him how to cast his line so that he himself shall make 
a catch equal to the largest. The man who loves his neighbor as him- 
self does not necessarily make that neighbor a gift of property—he 
simply determines to secure for that one an equal equipment with him- 
self, an equally open way to prosperity, an equal opportunity to accum- 
mulate wealth and find happiness. 

One man may be better off than another because he was born 
healthier. Here is a baby which springing from a virtuous, vigorous 
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stock, takes its sustenance heartily, and sleeps soundly, and is the very 
picture of solid comfort. Here is another little creature which comes of 
a vicious pedigree. The sour grapes eaten by many generations are 
rasping its toothless gums, while in its little brain is throbbing the next 
morning headache of a thousand ancestral debauches. Its tender joints 
are racked with the tortures of the excesses of long lines of dissipated 
progenitors, and through its veins is coursing the poison of the licen- 
tiousness of a succession of ungodly forefathers. Now what equality 
can there be when two persons start in life thus diversely conditioned ? 
When one boy is trained in a home of virtue, schooled to industry and 
all other good traits while another is reared in a haunt of vice, or by 
unwise parents is allowed to mature in uncurbed wilfulness, how can it 
be expected that they will succeed equally well in life’s struggles? 
When one man is healthy while another has inherited disease, when one 
is industrious while another is indolent, one temperate while another is 
a drunkard, one energetic and sagacious, while another is inert and 
dull-witted, is it strange that one outstrips the other in life’s race? 

The prevailing socialism is materialistic, it fails to take sufficient 
account of moral forces. It aims solely at equality of outward posses- 
sions, failing to see that well-being is for the greater part a matter of in- 
ward character. It attributes the evils of society to wrong external cir- 
cumstances while Christianity attributes them to wrong internal states. 
For the beggar at the temple gate the socialist would have prescribed 
better clothes and better food, but the apostle prescribed better ankles. 
Socialism declares that men’s surroundings must be changed, but Chris- 
tianity declares that they themselves must be changed, born again, re- 
constructed from the foundation. When the time shall come that each 
man’s personal characteristics are as good as those of the strongest, 
there will result a uniformity of condition and that on the highest plane. 
The prevailing socialism seeks equality by leveling down; a true Chris- 
tian socialism will aim at equality by leveling up. 

Christianity teaches the solemn duty of care for the bodily health, 
and if all persons observed its precepts regarding temperance, purity 
and the like, all posterity would inherit sound bodies, and one child 
would be born equal to another. Christianity teaches the proper train- 
ing of children, and when parents are unable to give proper culture to 
their little ones, it would supply the lack by schools and other institutions 
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so that one child shall be trained as well asanother. Christianity teaches. 
that each grown person shall be as industrious and prudent and thought- 
ful as the best. When each man is made in personal characteristics the 
full equal of any and all, there will be the most desirable equality in all 
that constitutes true wealth, 7. ¢., weal or well-being. If some one sug- 
gests that it must be a long work to raise up the multitudes of the ignor- 
ant and the weak to be equal to ‘‘the fittest,” we answer that evils 
which have existed for thousands of years may be expected to require 
generations for their remedy. But in the direction indicated lies the 
only way of the rectification of conditions, and if we cannot in our day 
do the whole work, we may contribute something towards the establish- 
ment of that glorious kingdom of Christ. 


TWO GREAT TEACHERS. 


In the year 1853 there came to Rochester two men, neither of them 
yet forty, Dr. Anderson to be the head of the college, and Dr. Robin- 
son to take the prominent chair of instruction in the theological school. 
Though differing widely in their characters and methods, they had 
many traitsin common. Both were tall men, physically as well as in- 
tellectually. ‘‘ There were giants in those days.” Thirty-six years 
have passed, and almost together the two have resigned the high offices 
which they have been holding. These coincidences of dates enable us 
to speak of them in the same article. 

Dr. Anderson’s term of service as college President was of unusual 
length, and in it he exerted unusual power. But the great teacher, like 
the great orator, cannot be described. The flash of the eye, the tremor 
of the voice, the impressiveness of the gesture, it is impossible to pic- 
ture in words. The force exerted is personal, and those who have not 
seen the great leader in person cannot be made to understand it. Only 
those who sat in Dr. Anderson’s lecture-room know what his power 
was, and from their minds the recollection of his manner‘never can pass 
away. 

His teaching was an active force. Many a professor is like a book 
on the library shelf—filled with learning, but inert and useless, save 
to the somewhat exceptional student who knows how to go to work and 
quarry out some of that great deposit of information. But Dr. Ander- 
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son was a living man. He met the pupil more than half way; he 
aroused the intellect of the most sluggish, and put life into the 
dullest brain. He could change his presentation of truth to meet the 
case of each inquirer, and it was practically impossible for a young man 
to come into his classes and not receive an intellectual impulse. 

His instructions were practical in their nature. There is too much 
truth in the old picture of the absent-minded college professor who, 
shut up in his books, is living in an entirely different world from that 
of ordinary men. Such a one is but poorly fitted to advise and direct 
a young man as to the course he shall select for his active practical 
career. But Dr. Anderson, with his many-sidedness, in his wide sym- 
pathy with all walks and pursuits, could look at the future from all 
points, could understand the demands of each profession and business, 
and, like a father of wide information and experience, could give the 
weightiest suggestions as to the course to be taken. As an illustration 
of this many-sidedness of his character, we might repeat the story told 
of him, that once when he had been riding all dayon the stage-box with 
the driver, and had been discussing with this experienced functionary 
pretty much every topic that could furnish matter for conversation, the 
latter at last turned and said: ‘‘ Well, now, will you tell me what busi- 
ness you follow? I can always tell a lawyer, or a preacher, or a store- 
keeper, or a schoolmaster, but what are you?” It was because his 
passenger was not shut up to any one range of thought that the shrewd 
countryman, who had especial opportunities to study men of all pro- 
fessions, was completely baffled when he tried to locate this man’s par- 
ticular ‘‘shop.” It has been said that he speaks the best English who 
does not betray what part of the country he comes from. It might also 
be said that the finest specimen of manhood is the one whose mind is 
limited to no single range of human sympathy and interest. 

While the subject matter of the greater part of Dr. Anderson’s 
teaching was secular, his instructions were pervaded by the religious 
spirit. He pointed out in material nature the presence of the creative 
intellect, and in his study of the human mind he set forth the workings 
of the spiritual nature. Many a young man obtained his impulse to- 
wards a religious life from some utterance of Dr. Anderson on a matter 
of purely secular science. His teaching was of a kind to make young 
men conscientious in doing their work in the world. No student who 
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was present will forget the talk he gave one day after a great disaster 
on the ocean, in which the loss of life had been greater because of the 
inability of the captain to control his men. The point of the talk was. 
the solemn duty of every man to fit himself thoroughly for the position 
to which he aspires. It was such counsels as these which gave impres- 
sive seriousness to his every-day instruction. 

He has published next to nothing, and his name will not be pre- 
sented to the next generation by the backs of volumes on the shelf. 
But his influence, though unperceived, will still remain, as the flowers. 
of the Spring of the present year are beautiful from the power of the 
sunlight in centuries long gone. He will still live in the lives of his 


students. 

Dr. Robinson also has been a college President for sixteen years, 
and though the position he has held has brought him into direct com- 
parison with some of the ablest men in American college history, his 
administration has been so greatly successful as to evoke the highest 
laudations of the friends of Rhode Island’s famous university. But by 
many of us he is more especially remembered as a theological professor,. 


and it is as such that we shall speak of him here. 

His power to stimulate the intellects of students was unequalled. 
The principal work in his lecture-room was not to force young men to- 
accept certain ideas, but to arouse them to have ideas of their own. 
Often when he came into his room it was with the plainest signs of fatigue 
from travel or protracted labor. After the brief prayer in a faint voice 
came the usual inquiry whether there was any question on the preced- 
ing lecture. Some student would ask for further light, perhaps hinte- 
ing somewhat sharp dissent from the view presented, and instantly the 
tall form was erect as at the sound of a bugle challenging to battle, the 
signs of fatigue were gone, and there commenced a keen discussion, 
whose intense and exciting interest might last through the whole hour. 
Sometimes two or three days would pass without any advance to new 
topics, the time being wholly given to discussion on a contested point, 
and when the students retired from the lecture-room it was with minds 
thoroughly wearied but wonderfully strengthened by the contests of that 
intellectual arena. In his power to call out the best efforts of students,. 
Dr. Robinson has probably never been equalled. 

It was not his particular opinion on this or that doctrine, but his. 
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method of forming opinions, which impressed itself on the minds of 
young men. Many of his former pupils are now themselves professors 
of theology or eminent pastors; they are now perhaps older in years 
than he was when they were in his classes, and they will of course hold 
some opinions independent of the views of their former instructor. But 
it would be safe to say that there is not one of them who, in his methods 
of investigation, in the spirit in which he takes up a topic, is not still 
swayed by the method of inquiry which he saw continually before him 
in that lecture-room. The particular teaching which they heard they 
may not have retained, but the mental stimulus they received, the in- 
tellectual shove to which they were subjected, they will feel for life. 
Two things were very marked in Dr. Robinson’s instructions. First, 
his reverence for truth. How often in that low-voiced, almost mum- 
bled, prayer which preceded the lecture came the solemn petition: 
‘¢ Make us to love truth; to love it better than creed, better than life.” 
And a second thing came to the student’s mind; namely, that Dr. 
Robinson believed that Christianity was the truth. There never was 
any suppression of inquiry. He seemed to believe that Christianity 
would stand investigation, that it did not ask that anything should be 
covered up. Again and again was the following scene enacted: A 
student had studied out something which seemed to him entirely to 
overthrow some ancient doctrine; the next day in class he proceeds to 
state his point; as he does it rather bunglingly, the doctor interrupts 
him with, ‘‘ You mean so and so,” and the student assents, his confi- 
dence being at the outset well shattered at finding that not only has 
this wonderful idea of his occurred to others before him, but that the 
doctor can state it much more strongly than he can himself. If in the 
discussion which ensues the student’s difficulty is not entirely cleared 
away, the doctor finally says: ‘‘ Well, think it over. You will come 
out all right.” In other words, the student sees that his instructor be- 
lieves that honest investigation will never undermine Christianity. 
How often has a troubled young man been met by a ‘‘ Hush-sh-sh! 
You must not ask such questions,” and he has been prompted to infer 
that there is something to be covered up, and has surmised, probably 
correctly, that his teacher was adhering to Christianity, not from intel- 
ligent conviction, but only from traditional influences. But Dr. Robin- 
son’s willingness that each one should make the most thorough search 
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for himself, and his evident confidence that the inquirer would come 
out a more thorough believer than ever, made the student feel that the 
old views must be correct. Dr. Robinson had that grandest orthodoxy, 
the persuasion that Christianity can stand examination; and this con- 
fidence, and his welcome to honest investigation, strengthened a stu- 
dent’s belief as no mere ifse dizxit could have done. No man has ex- 
erted the power on the American Baptist ministry that Dr. Robinson 
did during his score of years’ service as a theological instructor. He was 
an inspiring force on every one of the many students who passed under 
his teachings, and his power has been felt far and wide. 

And many a student found, sometimes merely by accident, that he 
was a man of tenderness of heart. That brusque manner was only a 
thin shell which a light tap would break, and one who penetrated that 
exterior will never forget the kindly glance of the eye, the warm grasp 
of the hand, the sympathizing word, which sprang from the noble ten- 
derness of the soul within. 

The student who passed under the instructions of Dr. Anderson and 
Dr. Robinson had educational advantages such as the world rarely 
offers. They were two mighty men, and their services will not often 
be paralleled. 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


“* I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
Him Crucified.” 1 Cor. II: 2. 


It is a thoughtful and suggestive saying of the distinguished Pascal, 
whose Thoughts on Religion has invested his name with immortal glory, 
that there are three different orbits in which great men move and shine, 
the orbit of heroism, of intellectuality, and of personal moral worth. 
It is in this last orbit—to use the figure of our Christian philosopher— 
that the author of our text, the Apostle Paul, seems to move and shine 
in conspicuous splendor. Though a magnificent hero, whom the world 
strove in vain to bend or conquer, revealing elements of will and cour- 
age, such as have been exhibited by few whose deeds of daring are 
told in classic story or on the more sober pages of prosaic history; 
though a superb intellectual potentate, whose thoughts and words, 
from the day of his speech on Mars’ hill, even to the present hour, 
have stirred mankind as the teachings of Greek or Roman philosophers 
have had no power to do; neither heroism, in the popular acceptation 
of that word, nor mere intellectuality is the distinguishing mark of 
Paul’s character and life, after the one has become renewed and the 
other remodelled by the Holy Spirit. His is a loftier differentiating 
characteristic. Self-renunciation, self-sacrifice, sélf-immolation even 
—and this illustrated, not as in Marcus Curtius at the Roman Forum, 
nor in Arnold Winkelried in the presence of a serried line of antagonistic 
spearmen, but as in the self-denying Lord of Glory—self-renunciation 
and self-immolation for God’s highest glory and man’s highest good. 
It is this man, who, surpassing Wilberforce or Howard in the depth 
and extent and beneficence of his philanthropy, could look out upon 
his nation and exclaim, ‘‘I could wish myself accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” and then look up 
to heaven and with ecstasy declare, ‘‘I count all things loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of God which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.” It 
is this man, who, addressing the Corinthian Church clamoring for an 
exhibition, on his part, of worldly wisdom, cries out with force and 
fearlessness, ‘‘I determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus 
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Christ and him crucified.” Difficult indeed would it be to find a more 
beautiful, a more attractive illustration of pure, absolute self-forget- 
fulness and moral worth, linked with a consuming devotion to Jesus and 
His redemptive cross, than is furnished in this weighty expression of 
deep conviction and intense religious fervor. 

Analyzing this text as expressive of Paul’s great purpose and motive- 
power in life, we are deeply impressed with certain marked features. 
Let us look at three of them: 

I. In the first place, it isa single purpose, an all-absorbing deter- 
mination which here thrills and moves our devoted Apostle. ‘‘ Not to 
know anything save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” It is said of 
Wordsworth that, when engaged in writing his Excursion, ‘‘ one thing 
covered the whole range of his thought.” More may be said of Paul: 
one thing covered the whole range of his being—thoughts, words, acts. 
The great ennobling truth of the Cross filled his very consciousness, 
stirred the depths of his inmost soul, constrained him, drove him to the 
proclamation ever of that grandest and most marvellous fact in all 
divine and human history: God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. And how? Not through a strange, mysterious incarnation, 
though Christ was ‘‘God manifest in the flesh ;” nor through the illu- 
mination of matchless doctrine, though of Christ it was said, ‘‘ Never 
man spake like this man ;” nor through the glory of spotless character, 
though Christ ‘‘knew no sin, neither was guilt found in his mouth,” 
nor even through the majesty of miraculous deeds, though Christ cured 
the sick and raised the dead; but, God in Christ effecting this recon- 
ciliation through the blood of a transcendent, an all-sufficient, an un- 
repeatable atonement for human redemption—the atonement wrought 
by Christ crucified. This was Paul’s constant theme, his mighty 
inspiration. The Apostle John is full of love, the Apostle James, of 
good works, the Apostle Peter, of faith, the Apostle Paul of Him for 
whom should be all human faith and hope and love and energy. 
‘*Two things”, once exclaimed Goethe, ‘* awaken within me sublimity: 
the starry heavens and man’s moral nature.” ‘‘ Two things,” Paul 
might have declared, ‘‘awaken within me enthusiasm: the cross of 
Christ and man’s moral nature redeemed and elevated by its divine 
influence and power.” 

II. Inthe second place, it is a bold, heroic purpose which the text 
expresses. Sometimes, when in search of examples of heroism, we 
bring before our minds such scenes as those presented by Chrysostom 
before Eudoxia or Athanasius before Constantine in the streets of Con- 
stantinople, or Ambrose before Theodosius in the porch of Milan, or 
Luther at Worms, or Kossuth in the presence of the Sultan; but to my 
mind, human annals reveal to us few grander pictures of boldness of 
of purpose, stability of character, moral heroism than the one in the 
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text: such a man as Paul at such a time as this, uttering such words as 
these—a man, almost friendless and alone; behind him Athens and its 
scepticism, and Philippi and its prison and scourgings; before him 
martyrdom for the sake of truth; about him a city where human wisdom 
is exalted, the cross despised and its victim hated; and yet, bold asa 
lion, his face turns still towards, Calvary and his voice lifts up the cry, 
‘*T am determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” Grandly does he actualize, in his superb attitude, 
the poet's fine conception: 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its head the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


III. In the third place, not only is the purpose declared i in the text 
single, all absorbing and heroic; it is also rational, well grounded and 
divinely-inspired. Our apostle was always intelligent in his utterances. 
His emotions never ran away with his judgment; his knowledge and 
zeal kept equal pace. His naturally fine powers were quickened by 
grace in all their parts.: His intellect was too vast to be cramped in any 
narrow view of truth, any restricted range of sentiment, any circum- 
scribed conception of Christianity. And when, in the text, he speaks 
as he does, he uses no language of fanaticism or ignorance, but speaks 
the words of soberness and truth, of intelligence and wisdom. The 
crucified Christ is the central, fundamental, energizing truth of the 
Christian system; not Christ the perfect man or the elevating teacher, 
or the immaculate example, or the devoted philanthropist, but Christ 
‘mighty to save” through the unlimited power ot His redeeming 
blood. Christianity’s centre is the cross. From this scene of shame 
and glory, anguish and victory, all the radii of the gospel go out in lines 
of living light. Redemption is the grand principle into which all our 
religion—doctrinal, experimental and practical—may be generalized. 
As Spurgeon forcefully puts it: the heart of the Gospel is redemption 
and the essence of redemption is the substitutionary sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. In the cross men may behold the concentration of eternal 
thought, the focus of infinite purpose, the centre of divine and illimit- 
able wisdom. 

Three facts will make clear the intelligence of Paul’s position in the 
text: 

(1). Jesus Christ and Him crucified is pre-eminently and gloriously 
a Bible theme. Note, I do not say, a New Testament, but Bible theme. 
The whole Word of God finds its central doctrine and reaches its most 
glorious culmination in the person and work of an atoning Saviour. It 
is a noted saying of the great French preacher, Masillon, that all the 
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lines of past human history converge in Jesus, and all the lines of his- 
tory to come diverge from him. With equal truth may we say, that all 
the revelation of God gathers in and radiates from the Crucified One. 
All the older revelation points to him; all the new revelation proceeds 
from him. The lines of God’s eternal truth cross and recross in him. 
Here emphatically 


The Old Testament is the New Testament concealed, 
The New Testament is the Old Testament revealed. 


(2). Jesus Christ and him crucified presents the most authoritative 
and most consoling revelation of God—the only perfect mirror of the 
moral and affectionate nature of the Eternal Father. Menin going out 
after images or revelation of God have been disappointed in every di- 
rection, except in Jesus, the Son; disappointed as they sought him in 
nature—this great, gorgeous material universe of sun and star and 
planet; disappointed in providence, the daily movements of individual 
and national history, with its strange mixture of joy and sorrow, pros- 
perity and adversity; disappointed even in Old Testament teaching— 
that earlier revelation of God through patriarch, psalmist and prophet, 
with their yearning soul, their anticipatory song and their future hope. 
No one of these media presents God in that fulness and glory of his 
moral attributes which invite the tired human heart to lean on him as a 
Father. In each of these God is Jehovah, far-off, inaccessible, awful. 
Christ is God’s answer to humanity’s universal longing, and Christ on 
the cross the fullest revelation of the boundless love and sympathy of 
the divine heart. 

(3). Jesus Christ and him crucified is the only propitiation for human 
sin and the divinely-wrought magnet to draw human hearts to God. 
From the earliest day of man’s existence on earth, the supreme question 
of his immortal being has been the vexed problem that puzzled even 
the ‘‘ perfect and upright” patriarch of Uz: ‘‘ How shall man be just 
with God?” And it is not within the province of science or philosophy 
or ethics to answer this question. None of these can bind together the 
sinless and the sinful, the infinite and the finite, the Creator and the 
creature. Norcan natural religion, Buddhism, Brahminism, Confucian- 
ism—the cry of each of these systems is but the echo of Lady Macbeth’s 
exclamation of anguish: 


‘* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the blood 
Clean from my hand ?” 


Now, before the bowed head and bleeding heart of impatient human- 
ity, steps forth Christianity with its crucified Christ, and declares, as it 
points to the world’s Redeemer, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.” ‘‘ He tasted death for every man.” ‘‘ He is the pro- 
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pitiation for the sin of the whole world.” ‘‘ His own self bore our sin 
in his body on the tree.” In Christ and him alone finds man a personal 
revelation and a satisfactory demonstration of an atoning sacrifice for 
sin. To use Krummacher’s beautiful figure, the cross is the condition 
which carries off the destroying flash from our race by Christ attracting 
it to himself. 

TWO PRACTICAL LESSONS. 

1. Jesus Christ and him crucified should be the central theme of the 
Christian ministry. Not ethics, nor moral philosophy, not geology, nor 
history, nor political economy, but Christ on Calvary’s summit, the 
centre of humanity’s brightest hopes, noblest aspirations, divinest life. 

2. Jesus Christ and him crucified should be the grandest inspiration 
in all church and missionary enterprise. ‘‘ Wherever,” writes the gifted 
author of ‘‘ Christianity’s Challenge,” ‘‘ wherever Christ crucified has 
been expunged from the creed and the life of a church, there has been 
no aggressive force, no regenerative influence, no transforming power.” 
Eradicate the cross, and faith fails, hope dies, love grows cold and the 
Christian profession becomes as a clanging cymbal: emphasize the cross 
and all Christian graces develop in beauty and strength, and all Chris- 
tian labor, at home and abroad, becomes gladly and successfully dedi- 
cated to him who is both Sovereign and Saviour. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ; KERR B. TUPPER. 


THE CHURCH THE COMPLEMENT OF CHRIST. 
Ephesians 1:23. 
The church, which is his body, the fullness of him that filleth allin all. 


The Church is an unique institution. The State has its political 
parties; society has its clubs and clans; philosophy has its sects and 
schools: but it is only beneath the zgis of the cross that the church is 
found. It is built o” Christ, dy Christ and for Christ. In the text it 
is presented as the complement of Christ, or as that through which he 
is made complete, or full. By this is not meant that it is the comple- 
ment of his person or of his character, but of his official work and pur- 
pose as the world’s Redeemer. And by church is not meant any par- 
ticular denomination of Christians, but all of every name and of no 
name, who constitute the visible body of our invisible Lord. 

I. And first, let us search the proofs of this statement. 

I. Take the text as a starting point. The language is figurative. 
The symbol is that of an organism, of which Christ is the head and his 
people are the body. But the body is as essential as the head to the 
completeness of the organism. Soa Christ without a church would be 
as anomalous as a head without its body. 
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2. This same truth is embodied in the figure of the vine and its 
branches, which is used by our Lord to symbolize the relationship that 
exists between him and those who abide in him. The branches are a 
part of the vine. Entirely remove them and the wholeness of the vine 
is destroyed. And then, it is through the branches that the vine 
attains its end—fruit bearing. Similiarly the church is the complement 
of Christ and through it the fruits of his redeeming work are realized. 

3. This truth is also expressed through the marriage relation. 
Scripturally regarded, marriage is not the lordship of man, nor the 
subjection of woman, but the union of two persons into one life through 
the mystic, mighty power of love. ‘‘ The twain shall become one 
flesh.” Each is designed to be the complement of the other. Thus is 
it with Christ and his people. He is the bridegroom and the church is 
his bride. 

4. This same truth is expressed through an architectural symbol. 
The church is compared to a building, of which Christ is the founda- 
tion. The superstructure is the completion of the foundation. 

5. If additional illustration and proof of this thought is demanded, 
then look at the nature and scope of that union which exists between 
Christ and his people, as it is revealed by our Lord in his last dis- 
course recorded in the last chapters of the Gospel according to John. 
Let us now advance a step and inquire. 

II. In what particulars the church is the complement of Christ ? 

1. It is the complement of his incarnation. The entrance of the 
Son of God into our nature, our condition and experience, was vastly 
more than a historic fact. It had other ends than to make his atoning 
work possible. It was a revelation to men of the godhead, bodily. 
The world needed such a revelation in flesh and blood. The world 
needs it to-day. They need to see the moral beauty of the divine 
character and to feel the beneficence of divine love and power in hu- 
man form. That want is supplied through the church in whom Christ 
dwells and through whom he works and reveals his saving strength. 
This is the first fundamental duty of Christians, to bring God to men 
that they may bring men to God; and in doing this, they are complet- 
ing the great fact of Christ’s incarnation. 

2. The church completes the sufferings of Christ. Not his suffer- 
ings for sin, ‘‘For by one offering he hath perfected forever them that 
are sanctified,” but the suffering requisite for the salvation of the world. 
On the cross he enthroned the law of vicarious sacrifice. In obedience 
to that law his people are to fulfill the great commission. That which 
they endure for his sake is represented as his sufferings. He fore- 
warned his ambitious disciples, that they should indeed drink of is 
cup, and be baptized with his baptism. Paul declared that the suffer- 
ings of Christ abounded in him and his fellow apostles; he sought to 
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fill up the lacking measure of the sufferings of Christ and to know the 
fellowship of his sufferings. Peter exhorted the persecuted saints to 
whom he wrote, to rejoice inasmuch as they were made partakers— 
sharers—of Christ’s sufferings. His people areso vitally linked with 
him, that their sufferings for his sake are part and parcel of that great 
total of sacrifice through which,he is to subject all things to himself. 

In like manner, if the limits of this discourse permitted, it could be 
shown that the church complements the intercessions of Christ, by 
standing as the priests of the world while he is the high priest of his 
people—of the work of Christ by carrying out into final completion the 
work which he began, and of the glory of Christ, which shone forth in 
his incarnation and which will attain to its zenith only when the top- 
most stone shall be brought forth with shoutings, ‘‘ Grace, grace 
unto it.” 

If such is the relation of the church to Christ let us be cautious how 
we treat that church. If she is our Lord’s bride we cannot ill-treat with 
impunity. The day is coming when she shall be arrayed in her 
bridal garments and thrice blessed will those be who shall hear the 
words, ‘* Come and see the Lamb’s wife.” 


AN EXEGESIS OF THE JOHNS. 3:5, 5. 


** Excepta man be born of water, and of the Spirit he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” —John, 3: 3, 5- 


There are two parts of this statement of our Lord upon which re- 
ligious thought has been divided: The water, and the kingdom. With- 
out meddling with the opinions of others we shall attempt to show what 
seems to be the comparative significance of Scripture teaching upon 
these two terms. And it seems necessary first to understand what is 
meant by the phrase: kingdom of God, or kingdom of heaven. That 
it is not a visible organic body, either political or ecclesiastical, is 
clearly seen from the following expressions found elsewhere in the 
Scriptures: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is within you.” ‘* The kingdom of heaven cometh not with 
observation.” ‘‘Go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is not in eating and drinking; but righteousness and 
peace, joy in the holy Spirit.” From these statements, as well as the 
many comparisons our Saviour made of the kingdom of heaven in his 
parabolical discourses, it is evident that the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God” 
means nothing more than the spiritual working of the principles and 
privileges of the gospel dispensation, in distinction from the former 
dispensation of the law. The one was a ministration of death, and the 
other a ministration of life. It is, therefore, the dispensation, or king- 
dom of grace; the long-promised reign of heaven upon earth, which 
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was to bring men into relation with the unseen, intangible realm of the 
Spirit; in which Christ reigns supreme in all things pertaining to sal- 
vation. Not that the kingdom of heaven was to have its throne and 
court here upon the earth, for those are fixed forever in heaven. But 
it is the working of the Spirit’s administration of life, love and joy. 
Thus it is a kingdom of heavenly nature, laws, and privileges, that men 
can neither see nor enter into without a change of heart—.a new nature 
—a birth from above. And being inthe kingdom has the same mean- 
ing as being in Christ. Believers are said to be in Christ, and Christ is 
said to bein them. Sothey are in the kingdom, and the kingdom is 
inthem. And to be in the kingdom here, is to be an heir of the king- 
dom, or Father-home above, to which Christ has promised to take his 
people. There is a difference between the kingdom and the church. 
They are not one and the same as manysuppose. Foras we have seen, 
the kingdom signifies God’s gracious administration of Gospel bless- 
ings, and as such it isset up in men’s hearts without observation, and 
rules in their wills and dispositions to obey Christ as their Saviour and 
Sovereign. But the church is Christ’s body, of which he is the head, 
and in which, by his Spirit, he is incarnated and lives on the earth: 
and it is composed of all who are in the kingdom. But its outward 
visible organization is made up of those who profess his name and have 
been baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and 
are thus united together to maintain the worship doctrines and ordi- 
nances ofthe Gospel. Therefore the Church is the executive body of 
Christ divinely constituted to advance the interests of his kingdom in 
the world. But Christ is head and king in the Church, and kingdom ; 
so that the Church has no legislative rights, but are the Lord’s admin- 
istrators to confer Gospel blessings on their fellow race. Therefore 
they are to go out and preach the kingdomof God. But they cannot 
preach the Church; for the Church is not authoritative, but subjective, 
and in many respects different from the kingdom, although much of 
what belongs to the one, enters into the other and gives it life and char- 
acter. This kingdom of gracious rule was foreseen by kings and 
prophets and righteous men under many aspects in olden times, and 
was symbolized to Nebuchadnezzar in his dream of the great image and 
the little stone, cut out of the mountain, without hands, which filled the 
whole land: a kingdom which the God of Heaven was to set up, that 
never was to be destroyed, nor left to another people, but was to 
stand forever; and it was also seen by Daniel in his vision of the 
four beasts and the ancient of days—a kingdom that the saints of the 
most high were to possess, and was to have dominion and rule in all 
the earth under the whole heaven; and all peoples were to serve and 
obey their king. Observe, this kingdom was to be set up in the day of 
these kings; that is, it was in part to be contemporaneous with their 
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reign, and by its righteous principles overthrow their cruel policy. But 
there is no intimation that it was in any wise to be a supplanter, or a 
successor of any of their dynasties. This is the kingdom of heaven that 
both John the Baptist and Jesus preached as then at hand, for men to 
enter into and become the subjects of, by repentance and faith—the de- 
velopment of regeneration. And I believe this is the only kingdom of 
heaven that can ever be known upon earth; for his kingdom is not of 
this world, because it is of heaven. And in his parables our Lord 
likened it in its operations in the human soul and in society to almost 
everything except a kingdom. He used the phrase kingdom of God 
because it was the one the Jews used to express their idea of the Mes- 
siah’s temporal reign upon the earth; and to teach them that it was not 
to be an earthly temporal kingdom he came to establish, but a heavenly 
and spiritual one in its nature, working and results. 
Now let us see what the term water in the text means, in the sense 
in which our Lord uses it—this momentous declaration. Having seen 
‘that kingdom of God is purely a spiritual power operating within and 
among men in this world, it is therefore obvious that nothing effecting 
the body, such as literal water, can have anything to do with renewing 
the soul. And the only factors the Scriptures mention in producing 
this wonderful change are the Word and Spirit of God. And as Jesus 
had been preaching repentance as a requisite to entering the kingdom 
then at hand, it is evident that moral development and spiritual death 
must be removed by spiritual purification and quickening. And this 
can only be accomplished by a belief in the Word of God and the oper- 
ations of his holy Spirit. For the Apostle Paul tells us that God puri- 
fies men’s hearts by faith in his Word, and he also tells us that faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God; and that that 
Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thine heart—that is the 
word of faith which we preach. God’s words are his thoughts, ex- 
pressed in time that we may get them into our hearts and purify our 
souls. And when the efficacy of the Word is described as cleansing or 
purifying the soul, or quenching its thirst, it is frequently expressed 
by the term water, both in the Old Testament andthe New. And it is 
supposable that Nicodemus, a master in Israel, knew something of the 
figurative use of that term; for he must have been acquainted with 
Old Testament figures of speech. ; 
He had doubtless read such prophetic statements as these: ‘‘ Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing; for in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert; and the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of wadzer.’? ‘‘ When the poor and needy seek water and 
there be none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I, the God of Israel, 
will not forsake them ; I will open rivers in high places, and fountains 
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in the midst of the valleys; I will make the wilderness a pool of water, 
and the dry land springs of water.” ‘‘He that hath mercy on them 
will lead them; even by the springs of wafer shall he guide them.” 
**Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wafers.” ‘* In that day 
there shall be a fountain opened to tlie house of David and to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem for sin and uncieanness.” All of which set forth 
in poetic figures the words of Gospel grace and their saving efficacy. 
And the New Testament contains many expressions where the Word 
of God is figuratively represented by the term water, and its uses in 
cleansing the soul and quenching its thirst. Our Lord said to Peter: 
‘‘If I wash thee not thou hast no part with me,” and ‘‘ He that is 
washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
And he gives us the idea when he says: ‘* Now are ye clean through 
the Word that I have spoken unto you.” Paul says, ‘‘ That according 
to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the ‘ Holy Spirit.’” And again he says, ‘‘ That Christ loved the 
Church and gave himself up for it, that he might sanctify it, having 
cleansed it by the washing of waterin the Word.” And thereare other 
texts where the Word and Spirit are compared to water. Jesus says: 
**Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” and ‘‘ He that 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst, but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.” And he also says that his words are Spirit and 
life. Therefore his words are living and cleansing water, being coupled 
with the Spirit. But the word or letteralone killeth, and is represented 
as an instrument of death or of separation. It is called a sword, a 
pruning knife, a hammer, a fire, all of which needs a gentle hand to 
control them and make them useful; and this is the prerogative of the 
Holy Spirit. He makes use of the divine Word in bringing man to a 
knowledge of himself and of his Maker. It is the Word being mixed 
with faith in them who hear it that purifies their souls, and the Spirit 
gives them life, which is the same as being born again. And there is 
another figure used in Scripture which shows that the Word with the 
Spirit are the only factors in the work of regeneration. The Word is 
represented as the seed of truth. Our Lord, in his parable of the sower, 
says that the seed is the word of the kingdom. And the Apostle Peter 
says: ‘‘ Being born again, not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, 
by the Word of God which liveth and abideth forever.” And James 
says: ‘‘ Of his own will begat he us with the Word of truth.” From 
all these statements of Scripture, showing that it is by his Word and 
Spirit God renews the human soul, we therefore conclude that the term 
water in the text is expressive of the Word, and that water and 
Word, as instruments in the work of regeneration, are interchangeable 
and synonymous. The Word of itself does not renew the soul any 
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more than dead or stagnant water produces life without the light and 
heat of the sun. It requires the Word and Spirit of God to new-create 
the moral agent who is dead in trespasses and sins, in order to his en- 
tering into the kingdom of God. Analogous to this view we are in- 
formed that man was first created or formed by the Word of God, but 
not until the Creator breathed into him the breath of life did he become 
a living soul. And Ezekiel first prophesied to the dry bones, and said: 
‘*O ye dry bones, hear ye the Word of the Lord!” and that caused a 
shaking and brought a large number of them together, and many bodies 
formed; but he had also to prophesy to the winds or breath, and say : 
‘* Come, O four winds, and breathe upon these slain,” before they had 
life and power to stand up—an exceeding great army. Paul says that 
‘* We are created in Christ Jesus unto good works,” which is only an- 
other way of saying that we are born again. And John says that those 
who believe in Jesus are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of man, but of God. So we see that the Word of God creates and 
his Spirit gives life, and that nothing physical nor material, such as 
literal water or ceremonial appliances, can have any effect in producing 
the new birth, but the Word and spirit of God only. Therefore the 
term water in the téxt must have a figurative meaning, and as the Holy 
Spirit uses no other instrument in this renewing work but the divine 
Word, it is therefore self-evident that being born of water and of the 
Spirit means nothing more nor less than being renewed by the Word 
and Spirit of God. It may be asked: Why did not our Saviour use the 
the term word instead of the term water? We answer: Because he 
knew that Nicodemus had every chance to know the figurative use of 
that term in the Scriptures, and would thereby more readily conceive 
the necessity of divine cleansing, as well as the need of divine quicken- 
ing, and also see how dependent he was upon God for this needed 
change in his own soul, so as to see the kingdom of God and enter into 
its privileges. 

The word see in the third verse also requires a passing notice. It 
may have the same meaning there as it does in other parts of the Scrip- 
ture—that of enjoyment; but it is true here in another sense also, and 
must be so understood to get its meaning; it is that of perception. 
The apostle says that the natural man receives, not the things of the 
spirit, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. 

Therefore, the natural man cannot see—that is, he cannot discern 
the kingdom of God until the eyes of his understanding are enlightened 
by the Word and Spirit of God, for he is blinded with sin by the god 
of this world. ‘‘The entrance of thy Word giveth light,” says the 
psalmist. The kingdom of God being purely spiritual and heavenly in 
its nature, principles and privileges, requires a spiritual sight to see it, 
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as well asa spiritual nature to enter into it. Therefore Nicodemus, 
although a good member of the Jewish church, which did not require a 
change of heart to belong to it, could neither see nor enter into the 
kingdom of God until he was born anew, or from above; and what was 
true in his case is still true in the case of every one who is not made a 
new creature in Christ Jesus. It is the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus that sets us free from the law of sin and death, and brings us into 
relations with the Father in heaven, and introduces us into the king- 
dom of grace, of light, life, love and peace, which are among the soul- 
enjoyed privileges of being born again. If any should ask: Has not 
the term water in the text any reference to baptism? We answer: So 
far as the symbolism of baptism goes, it is a representation of the new 
birth in two aspects of Scripture statement. For natural birth is a 
coming forth into this life in a state of sin and death; and being born 
again is coming forth from the former state of sin and condemnation 
into a state of grace, of pardon, peace and righteousness, and as such 
we are the subjects of the kingdom of God. And this change of char- 
acter and standing before God is likened also to a resurrection; and as 
baptism is the burial and raising of a body from a watery grave, there 
is a semblance of coming forth into a new life. But the term born of 
water, as we have seen, can have no reference to the necessity of bap- 
tism in order to entering into the kingdom of God, but to the necessity 
of divine renewal by the Word and Spirit of God. 


J. H. HUGHEs. 
Arcadia, Yarmonth, N. S. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SIN. 


‘* But each man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust and 
enticed. Then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin: and 
the sin, when it is fullgrown, bringeth forth death.”—James 1: 14, 
15. (R. V). 


The degeneracy of human nature is reflected in the degenerate 
meaning of many words, of which the word tempt, is an example. 
Primarily this word means to try or test. In this sense God tempted 
Abraham, and tempts everyone; and the genuinely good are the better 
for it. But through the failure of human nature generally to stand the 
test, and the consequent breaking down under it, the word comes to 
have a second and evil meaning, in the sense of seduce or allure to evil. 
In this sense God tempts no man; but everyone who is thus tempted, 
is tempted by and from within himself. As men are often disposed to 
make God responsible for their sin, the text gives the natural history of 
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sin, that the blame may be wholly put where it wholly belongs, upon 
men themselves. 


1. Sin has a vagrant mother, the evil desire of the heart. Lust, or 
evil desire, in the sense of inordinate thirst for pleasure, honor, power, 
or gain; or in the sense of a tendency toward error, envy, malice, im- 
purity or any other evil, isthe origin and fountain cf sin. From within, 
out of the heart, proceed primarily all manner of evil things. All 
alluring to evil comes from the vagrant, lawless, uncontrolled desires of 
the heart. 


2. Sin has a corrupt father, the evil consent of the will. There is 
generally a gradual progress, descent, toward full and final consent to 
evil, on the part of the will. The will first endures evil thoughts, feel- 
ings and fancies, in a largely passive way; then it takes a more familiar 
and sympathetic interest in them, like some rash, curious, self-deceived, 
self-confident spectator at a theatre, drinking saloon, gambling hell, or 
any other scene of temptation and sin; and finally it becomes 
entangled, prostrated and enslaved. An insidious descent to a corrupt 
conclusion. 

3. Sin has an evil birth, the commission of actual transgression. The 
union of the evil desire of the heart with the evil consent of the will 
issues, as opportunity offers, in overt acts of evil. Evil wish and evil 
will, result in evil deed ; and what is once done can never be undone. 
Pardoning and renewing grace may indeed encompass the person, but 
omnipotence itself cannot annihilate the fact of the sin. 

4. Sin has a pernicious growth in the development of evil habit and 
character. It is antecedently far more probable that anyone who has 
entered upon a sinful way will continue in it, than that he will forsake 
it. Those deluded persons who trifle with temptation and dally with 
sin on the pretext that in thus ‘‘ seeing life” they will thus learn the 
evil of evil things and shun them, might as well visit districts infected 
with small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera, in order to avoid these 
plagues. F 

The cumulative power of evil physical habits are strikingly exhibited 
in the bodily use of tobacco, alcohol and opium; but evil habits of heart 
and will, have an inconceivably greater cumulative power and tyranny 
than physical habits distinctively considered. With repetition, sin be- 
comes ingrained into the character, constitutes the transgressor an in- 
carnation of sin, and grows up in him interminably. 

5. Sin has a frightful progeny, death in all the dread and varied 
meaning of the term. Sin ‘ brought death into the world and all our 
woe.” Every sin develops within itself the germs of death, physical 
and spiritual, temporal and eternal. Sin shatters the body. Sin in- 
duces insensibility, paralysis, incapacity and corruption in the soul. 
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Sin separates the soul from God, who is its life. Sin consigns body and 
soul to the second death, unending misery in another world. 

All this makes plainly apparent the guilt and misery of sin, the im- 
perative need of Christ’s atoning and interceding work, the Spirit’s re- 
generating and sanctifying grace, communion with God and the hiding 
of his word in the heart, and earnest, constant watchfulness and prayer. 


New York. MALCOLM MACGREGOR. 
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VIII. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HEBREW GRAMMARS. 


1, A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New Edition. 
Carefully revised ducsnaiiont and the Syntax greatly enlarged. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1889. Pp. viii+-418, 3vo. 


‘2, Introduction to Biblical Hebrew presenting Graduated instruction 
in the Language of the Old Testament. By JAMES KENNEDY, B.D., 
Acting Librarian-in the New College, etc., etc. Williams & Norgate, Lon- 


don, 1889. Pp. ix-++234-+-xxx-+58. 
3. Elements of Hebrew Syntax by an Inductive Method. By WILLIAM 


RAINEY HARPER, Professor of Semitic Languages, Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1888. Pp. 177. 


The Grammar of Dr. Green has been known and prized by Ameri- 
can Hebraists for more than a quarter of a century. When published 
in 1861 it sealed as true the forecast of Addison Alexander that its author 
would stand at the head of American Hebraists. It is the work of a 
hand that collected the facts with untiring zeal, and thumbed all pre- 
ceding grammars, but, mastered by none, grouped the facts and stated 
the conclusions of a thinker, reverent towards all others yet independent 
and self-reliant. And so it comes that after twenty-seven years of con- 
stant use and criticism there is still call for this grammar. The well- 
worn book is repaired, not destroyed, is revised, not discarded. Like 
Kautzsch’s revision of Gesenius’s grammar, the sound framework and 
divisions are maintained, and to them are added the best results of 
Hebrew philology since 1861. This is not a grammar for beginners. 
It is a guide, philosopher and friend for the student who has got beyond 
the arid plain and tiresome foot hills of early Hebrew study, and on the 
high mountain land needs some brain that is steady to give him saga- 
cious counsel and some hand that is firm to point him to the numerous 
evidences of the right path. 

In this day, when there is so much of the cheap scholarship whose 
stock in trade is to follow the Germans, and, without an attempt at in- 
dependent work, to assume that the dogmatic assertions of German pro- 
fessors is the end of all intelligent controversy, it is refreshing and in- 
spiring to meet with a sturdy thinker who is intimately acquainted with 
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and grateful for all that the Germans have said and done in Hebrew 
philology, but who keeps on his own way and reaches his own conclu- 
sions. 

With a writer of this calibre one may disagree and retain his own 
self-respect and the respect of the author—for the most truly learned are 
always the most willing to hear what may be said against their positions 
and are far from rolling infallibility under their tongues. Whatever 
abatement must be made from some ef the positions taken by Dr. Green 
in this revision, we believe that no young American Hebraist can neglect 
this grammar without peril to his critical accuracy, and that no one will 
carefully study it without an advantage to be obtained nowhere else. 

The /ntroduction to Biblical Hebrew by Mr. Kennedy, is as its title 
implies, a grammar for beginners, bearing a family likeness to the well 
known grammar of Prof. A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, but far better 
than that grammar in statement and arrangement, with its clearly de- 
fined rules and wealth of exercises to accustom the student by gradual 
steps to walk intelligently and firmly in the maze of Hebrew forms. 
There is no treatise of Syntax as a separate part of the work, but the 
rules of Syntax needful for a beginner are noted in the progress of the 
exercises. Of allthe Introductory Hebrew Grammars produced in Eng- 
land this seems by far the best. If in a new edition the author will add 
to his instruction on the vowels and the whole Masoretic system, illus- 
trated exercises as full and well chosen as those which follow, he will 
supply what seems to be a lack in his excellent work. The first step in 
sound instruction is the correct reading of the text, and owing to omis- 
sions here there seems to be few who ever gain sufficient knowledge to 
open the Hebrew Bible anywhere and read a page without halting and 
stumbling—not to speak of reading the Hebrew with appreciation of its 
meaning and corresponding expression. 

The Elements of Hebrew Syntax by an Inductive Method is an ad- 
dition by the indefatigable Professor of Yale University, to his Elements 
of Hebrew and Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual, which have 
done so much in his hands to revise the study of Hebrew in America. 
Professor Harper believes in laying certain examples before the student 
and then stating the laws which govern them and all similar cases, just 
as Mr. Kennedy believes in first stating the general law and following 
it by numerous examples. To those accustomed to Professor Harper’s 
method of teaching, this new work will be specially grateful. It is 
marked with all the excellencies which have made his teaching so 
acceptable and successful. 

To those who would like to compare the deductive and inductive 
methods of teaching, no better examples for comparison will be found 
than Mr. Kennedy’s and Professor Harper’s works. Whether one gives 
first a few examples chosen to fit the laws which are about to be stated, 
or whether he first states the law and then illustrates it with examples, 
would seem to be almost a matter of indifference in the hands of equally 
capable teachers. Neither system of teaching either ancient or modern 
languages is new. Hebrew grammars on both systems have been 
known for centuries, from Reuchlin’s onward. The teaching depends 
upon the teacher more than upon the system, a poor teacher failing to 
impart sound knowledge even with the best system. But if we question 
the experience of the greatest number of good teachers of Hebrew, as 
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well as of other languages, through the centuries, it will be found that 
they have settled upon the deductive system as the one which, all things 
considered, best meets the needs of the student. The Germans and 
the French and the English certainly have written their best books and 
done their best work on that system, and still continue to do it. 
In our country, at present, there seems to be a strong tendency towards 
the inductive system of teaching languages, but unless some new dis- 
covery of science shall guide it, it is most likely to meet the fate of its 
predecessors. 

HOWARD OsGOOD. 


Babylonisch Assyrische Geschichte. VonC. P. Tiele. 1 Theil: Von den 
altesten Zeiten bis zum Tode Sargons II. 2 ‘Theil: Von der Throubesteigun 
Sinacheribs bis zur Eroberung Babels durch Cyrus. Gotha, 1886, 1888. 
Pp. XIII., 647. 


This is one of the hand-books of ancient history now issuing from 
the press of the well-known firm of Perthes, in Gotha. Fifty years ago 
such a work as this would have been entirely impossible. But to-day a 
book of this kind is a fact only because of the literature unearthed and 
deciphered within two generations. Inferences deduced from these 
decipherments are merely transitory or conditional. The facts alone 
remain. Works on ancient history are works of a day; they must be 
revised and rewritten every few years. New decipherments and dis- — 
coveries antiquate and render obsolete many of the inferences and con- 
clusions of the previous decade. 

This work is by the Professor of Comparative Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, Holland. His special work has necessitated on his 
part an intimate acquaintance with cuneiform literature, so in many 
ways he was prepared for his task. His work displays an independent 
judgment on questions of a critical or philological nature. In fact, he 
is a specialist, putting into popular form the results of the best work in 
the field of Assyriology. 

His information is not, as a large amount of the historical literature 
produced to-day, in any sense second-hand. He deals with the most 
difficult of questions with the ease and familiarity of a master. 

The general disposition of his material is good. 

The introduction covers ninety-nine pages, and discusses the sources 
of information, the land and people with which this history is connected, 
and the various periods into which it is divided. The introduction goes 
into some points which would not interest the general reader (¢. g., pp. 
66-69), but rather disturb him. 

The old Babylonian period is the first to claim attention. An at- 
tempt is made to construct at least a skeleton out of the early disjointed 
records that remain to us. But at present the attempt is almost vain, 
and numerous inferences and conjectures unprofitable and uncertain 
(¢. g-, Pp. 102-112). 

The history of Assyria is divided into two periods. First extends 
from earliest times to close of the reign of Asurnirar II. (754-746). This 
period, though not giving us a continuous succession of kings or his- 
tory, has given us considerable literature. The second period begins 
with the reign of Tiglathpileser II., 745 B. C., and extends to the down- 
fall of the Assyrian kingdom, the fall of Nineveh in 6068.Cc. The 
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literature on this period is abundant; the data are sufficient to 
form a connected and reliable thread of history. Professor Tiele has 
done the work in a very creditable manner. The second Babylonian 
period begins with the reign of Nebukadnezzar II., and closes with the 
fall of Babylon under Cyrus. 

Professor Tiele is most at home probably in the last chapter of his 
work, where he takes up the Babylonian-Assyrian culture. He dis- 
cusses the State, its laws and morals; religion, mythology, beliefs, and 
the Pantheon ; literature, science, art, industries and commerce. These 
topics receive very careful attention, and are probably the most valu- 
able part of the work. 

The book from beginning to end shows that the author is striving, 
though sometimes in vain, to speak to a popular audience. Many 
things in the body of the work should be in the foot-notes, and in some 
places the body enlarged upon. No man in our day ought to think of 
putting out a historical work without an accompanying map. But this 
work contains none. 

The book is the best of its kind, and is an authority on this subject. 
It is deserving of the careful study of every one especially interested in 
ancient history, literature, art and archeology. 

IRA M. PRICE. 


II, SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Inspiration and the Bible. An Inquiry. By Rosert F. Horton, M.A., 
late fellow of New College, Oxford, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 


This is a very readable and interesting book, and an important 
one. The author is an English Congregationalist, and his book is 
written in defense of inspiration from a modern and progressive point 
of view. Two facts impress the reader: first, that the writer believes 
most earnestly and enthusiastically in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and second, that he has no fear of investigation, lest some discovery 
should destroy the grounds of his confidence. Canon Liddon, in a re- 
cent sermon, stakes the whole inspiration of the Bible on the date of 
the Book of Daniel, and is not far from risking the trustworthiness of our 
Lord upon the same. Mr. Horton holds to inspiration, on grounds that 
would not be affected by any decision as to the date of Daniel, or the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, or the genuineness of Second Peter, or 
any similar matter. If such confidence as this can be rightly held, all 
thoughtful students of the Bible ought to know it. 

Mr. Horton’s method is to reject all a priori theories of inspiration, 
all prejudgments as to what inspiration is, or must be, or ought to be, 
and to define it inductively. The fact that the Bible is an inspired book 
is taken as the starting-point ; but what its inspiration consists in is yet 
to be ascertained. Having an inspired book in our hands, Mr. Horton 
would have us examine it most thoroughly, and learn from the book 
itself in what sense it is inspired. This is our sole source of knowledge, 
for we possess no class or group of inspired books, including the Bible 
and more besides, from which to frame a general definition. The Bible 
is inspired as it is inspired, and we must search the book itself for our 
definition. Free, fearless, candid study of the Bible must teach us how 
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it is inspired. The writer says—and the position is hard to controvert 
--that ‘‘ every fact which the most fearless criticism, historical, scien- 
tific or literary, is able to establish concerning our Old Testament”— 
and equally concerning the New—‘‘ is to be humbly accepted, and our 
idea of inspiration is to be shaped, or re-shaped, in order to include it” 
(p. 130). His limits do not allow him to go through the whole work of 
examination that is just suggested, but in outline he covers the ground. 
Between his opening discussion of the Meaning of Inspiration and his 
Summary and Conclusion, he has chapters on the Epistle in the In- 
spired Book, the Biographies, and the New Testament in general: on 
the Prophet, and the History in the Inspired Book, the Law, and the 
Poetry and the Miscellaneous Writings. Thus he touches the main 
points, and in all these regions he searches for facts which must be re- 
garded in defining that inspiration which he recognizes as the ruling 
quality of the Bible. ; 

Starting thus, he is not afraid of any fact that he may meet; for 
all the facts are essential to his conclusion, and he is prepared to look 
with welcoming eye upon anything that proves true. As to his con- 
clusions, on the negative side we find the following: that our belief in 
inspiration does’ not depend upon authorship—it cannot; for in very 
many cases authorship is either uncertain or wholly unknown: that 
inspiration does not give present binding authority to all inspired writ- 
ings; for the superseded Mosaic law is written in the inspired book, as 
well as the Gospel that superseded it: that inspiration does ‘not guar- 
antee that there shall be no errors in historical writings, but allows men 
to write after the manner of their times, and with such limited knowl- 
edge of past events as they may possess. Inspiration is quite consist- 
ent with the using of documents already in existence, and does not en- 
sure literary perfection in weaving different records together into a 
continuous whole. Inspiration, in fact, is not inconsistent with any- 
thing that the Bible actually contains: and the Bible does contain, he 
thinks, writings inferior to its own highest, writings that now have only 
historical and illustrative interestand are not binding upon the Christian 
conscience, and such errors of detail as the literary standards and meth- 
ods of that age would naturally bring to pass. 

What then is inspiration? Coming to the positive side, the author 
cannot define it as precisely as could some whose a friori method he 
rejects. A definition inductively drawn from a mass of facts is liable to 
be less exact than an a priori judgment. As to the meaning of inspir- 
ation, a reader cannot help wishing for a more compact and manage- 
able statement than the book anywhere contains. Yet the thought is 
not altogether elusive. Mr. Horton locates inspiration in the spiritual 
character, quality and use of the Bible. The canon brought together 
and included ‘‘ books of a certain stamp,” and rejected such as did not 
possess the peculiar quality, indefinable indeed, and ‘‘ recognized by an 
intuition rather than by a judgment,” that makes the Bible what it is. 
It is in the purposed relations of these writings to God and the approach 
of men to him that their inspiration is found. ‘‘ We call our Bible in- 
spired, because by reading and studying it we can find our way to God, 
and can find what is his will for us and how we are to carry out his 
will” (p. 268). God is in the history, the laws, the spiritual forces of 
the book. God is in the divine, and God is in the preservation of the 
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abundant and various human, of the Bible. Above all, God is in 
Christ. The inspiration of the Bible is not a mode of writing, but a 
quality in the substance. It is not the seal of a document, but the 
wings of the truth. It is not an outward formality, but an inward 
divinity. It is not God’s penmanship, but God’s life. Whatever the 
facts may prove to be upon any disputed point within the book, this 
divine quality remains, and will remain. 

The book has made a stir among the English Nonconformists. It 
seems somewhat revolutionary as one reads, and some of its pages 
would surprise those who have not met the questions that are in- 
volved. Yet the spirit is everywhere profoundly reverent, and it is 
vain to deny that the exhibition of facts is forcible, and the reasoning 
strong. Probably the book fairly represents the practical view of in- 
spiration upon which many thoughtful men of this age have been 
working. It certainly is worthy of general attention. Here we have, 
at any rate, a view of the Bible upon which the popular infidelity of 
the day could be far more successfully met than upon such views as 
are represented by the position of Canon Liddon. 

W. N. CLARKE. 


The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration, Explained and Vindicated. By 
Basi_ MANLY, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
= Seminary. I2mo. pp. 266. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son 

1.25. 


The title of this volume is significant, and well describes the pur- 
pose of the author and the chief characteristic of his work. It is the 
Bible doctrine of inspiration, not merely a theological or philosophical 
treatise on the subject, that he sets out to expound and discuss. This 
isasitshould be. For while there are various reasons afforded by natural 
religion for expecting a revelation from God; and while there is an 
antecedent probability that if God gave the world a revelation, it would 
be in writing, and that he would take care that his will should be correctly 
made known to man; the chief reason for believing the Scriptures to be 
inspired is, that they testify of themselves, not that they contain, but 
that they are, the Word of God. 

In Part First Dr. Manly discusses the general doctrine of inspiration 
in relation to a theological system. His work here is to define, to dis- 
tinguish, to clear away misapprehension, and in general to prepare the 
way for an inductive study of the Scripture testimonies regarding inspir- 
ation. This part of the work is well done, so far as the text is con- 
cerned. Some sketch of the history of the doctrine of inspiration, and 
much fuller references to the literature and the subject, would have 
been highly desirable and extremely useful. Dr. Manly defines inspir- 
ation as ‘‘that divine influence that secures accurate transferrence of 
truth into human language by a speaker or writer so as to be communi- 
cated to other men.” This is a sufficiently accurate definition of 
religious inspiration in general, but it seems to us to be much less satis- 
factory as a definition of the inspiration of the Scriptures than that 
quoted by Dr. Manly from Dr. A. H. Strong’s Systematic Theology: 
** That special divine influence upon the minds of the Scripture writers in 
virtue of which their productions, apart from errors of transcription and 
when rightly interpreted, together constitute an infallible and sufficient 
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Tule of faith and practice.” All the qualifying phrases of the definition are 
necessary. The doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures does not 
imply that the inspired writings contain no errors, because many errors 
are known to have been introduced by careless transcription. Nor does 
it imply that any single writing, taken by itself and without being supple- 
mented or interpreted by other writings, is an example of ‘‘ accurate 
transferrence of truth into human language by a speaker or writer.” For 
this accurate transferrence of truth we must have recourse to the whole 
Scriptures; that is to say, they ‘‘ ¢ogether constitute an infallible and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice.” 

Part Second, called ‘‘Proofs of Inspiration,” is largely given to an 
examination of the Scriptures themselves, and a co-ordinating of their 
teachings with regard to their own origin. The examination of the 
Scriptures is exhaustive and thorough. No difficulty is shirked. The 
fact of inspiration is proved (1) by the general manner of quoting 
Scripture in Scripture; (2) by passages which affirm or imply the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures as a whole; (3) by declarations affirming the 
inspiration of particular persons or passages; (4) by promises of inspir- 
ation to the sacred writers; (5) by assertions of inspiration by the sacred 
writers; (6) by passages in which the union of human and divine 
authorship is expressly recognized. The proofs are well marshalled, 
strongly presented, and candidly treated. 

Part Three is devoted to the answer of objections. One chapter 
considers objections drawn from certain Scripture passages where it has 
been supposed that inspiration was disclaimed. Dr. Manly feels bound 
to maintain that these disclaimers have been misunderstood, but those 
who differ from him on this point will not feel these disclaimers to be 
any difficulty. For, if itbe granted that Paul expressly says that certain 
passages in his epistles are not inspired, but are written on his own in- 
dividual responsibility, and express merely his personal opinion, that 
very disclaimer emphasizes the fact that all the rest of the writing was 
considered, both by the apostle and by those to whom the letter was 
addressed, to have been composed under the direct guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Another chapter is devoted to objections growing out ot 
general difficulties and obscurities in the teaching of the Bible, and a 
third to objections based upon alleged discrepancies or mistakes. These 
two chapters are perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book. It was 
perhaps impossible in the limits of this volume to discuss the questions 
adequately, but the author might have given more extended and critical 
references to other volumes in which the questions are satisfactorily 
answered. The two chapters given to objections on critical grounds 
and on scientific grounds are to some extent open to the same criticism. 

The objection is frequently made to Dr. Manly’s book, and to 
others of the same kind, that they are, as somebody said of com- 
mentaries, very good until you come toa hard place. The charge is 
made that they skip the difficulties and ignore the really serious objec- 
tions to the orthodox view of inspiration. One writer in this REVIEW 
has stated his idea of the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration in this wise: 
‘* The apostles’ writings were inspired just so far as their acts and oral 
utterances were inspired; no less, no more.” This is, if we consider 
the words, merely a truism that no one dreams of disputing. Strictly 
speaking, when we talk of the inspiration of the Scriptures we fail to 
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express our real thought. What we mean is the inspiration of the 
sacred writers. The inspiration, in other words, is not in the writing, 
but in the writer. Asa result of the writer’s inspiration, the writings 
are an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice. The texts of 
Scripture quoted in proof of inspiration do not distinguish between in- 
spiration for oral discourse and inspiration for written discourse. Such 
passages as ‘*‘ Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” while they apparently refer to oral discourses, are shown 
plainly by their context to cover also written discourse. No one will 
dispute that Paul, in his sermon on Mars’ Hill, was as truly inspired as 
when writing the Epistle to the Romans; or that Peter, in that sermon 
on the day of Pentecost which resulted in the conversion of three thou- 
sand souls, was speaking under the inspiration of God as really as when 
he wrote the epistles that bear his name. 

It is the application sometimes made of this statement of inspira- 
tion which is open to objection. First, there is drawn from it a corol- 
lary, that as the apostles were not always inspired when they spoke, 
they were not always inspired when they wrote. This is also an entirely 
unobjectionable and obviously true statement. Peter certainly was not 
inspired when he denied his Lord, unless inspired of the devil; and 
Paul need not be supposed to have been under the inspiration of God 
when his anger flamed out against the high priest who had commanded 
him to be smitten contrary to the law, nor when he quarreled with 
Barnabas. Likewise, we may suppose that Paul and the other apostles 
wrote personal letters that were in nowise inspired of God. It cannot 
be possible that we have in the New Testament canon all the writings 
of allthe apostles. Many things that they committed to paper must 
naturally have been trivial and without special Divine guidance, and 
these writings have perished. 

This corollary is applied to the Scriptures in this way: As the 
apostles sometimes spoke without inspiration, there may be, and prob- 
ably are, passages in the New Testament that were not inspired, and it 
is for us to use our judgment to separate the inspired from the unin- 
spired, just as we separate the inspired oral discourses from the unin- 
spired. A great deal of stress has been laid upon this argument, and 
the world has been challenged to refute it. It really needs no refuta- 
tion, for the moment it is examined it proves to be a fallacious applica- 
tion of a principle acknowledged on all hands to be correct. When we 
distinguish between oral discourses of the apostles, we distinguish be- 
tween integral discourses. We say: This speech was uninspired, That 
speech was inspired, but we do not distinguish between parts of the 
same speech. We donot, for instance, take Peter’s Pentecostal sermon 
and say that parts of it were spoken by inspiration of God, but that his 
quotations from the Old Testament display a wrong exegesis, and were, 
therefore, uninspired. We do not take Paul’s sermon on Mars’ Hill and 
say that it was all inspired except the statement that God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men. We cannot thus distinguish between 
several parts of one speech. It would be absurd to suppose that at one 
instant an apostle could be speaking under the inspiration of God, and 
therefore infallible, while in another instant that he would be speaking 
on his own authority solely, and so make mistakes. The speech, as a 
whole, is either inspired or uninspired, and is so judged. Now, apply 
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the same rule to a writing. We must take it as a whole, and so deter- 
mine its value as an integral composition. Either the writer was under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or he was not.’ If he was, the writing, 
as a whole, is inspired. If he was not, the writing, as a whole, is unin- 
spired. The question, therefore, as regards the New Testament docu- 
ments, is simply this: Have these writings been properly admitted to the 
New Testament canon, or should they be eliminated from it as not satisfac- 
torily proved to be given byinspirationofGod? Thedistinction, asregards 
the apostles’ written discourses, between the inspired and the uninspired 
parts, relates not to sections of the same document, but to integral 
documents. It is the belief of Christian theologians, and has been from 
very early times, that the uninspired writings of the apostles quietly 
perished, and that only the inspired survive. There is no warrant in 
Scripture for the belief that parts of the Bible are inspired and that 
parts are uninspired. Not a text can be quoted that even seems to sup- 
port a theory so intrinsically absurd as that God would give us a revela- 
tion of his will in writings in which truth and error were inextricably 
blended. 

We commend Dr. Manly’s book as the best monograph on inspira- 
tion that has been produced by an American scholar. In many respects, 
indeed, it is the best monograph in the English language. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Biblical Rechatelogy, By AtvaH Hovey, D.D., LL.D, 12mo. pp. 192. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


Dr. Hovey is just completing his fourth decade as a theological in- 
structor, so that his views are the outcome of mature deliberation. But 
not the youngest of Newton’s a/umni will give a more hospitable con- 
sideration to a new suggestion than he. While he is pre-eminently a 
‘‘safe” theologian, his writings display a liberality of view which com- 
mend his conclusions to the most progressive thinkers. 

The present volume is a good representative of his methods of pre- 
senting doctrine. While thorough in its scholarship it is devoid of 
obscuring technicalities, or rather because of a thorough study of its 
topic, the treatise is so simple and plain as to be read with interest by 
the layman as well as by the professional investigator. It presents in 
impressive array the biblical reasons for the doctrines prevailing in | 
evangelical circles. 

Of course some readers will wish that this or the other point had 
been dwelt upon at greater length. Take for instance that tenet which 
lies at the bottom of all eschatology, the doctrine of a future life. But- 
ler’s reasoning in the Analogy would prove the pre-existence of the soul 
as wellas its future existence. A past existence and a future existence, 
stand closely related in natural theology. If the soul had a beginning 
it is possible at least that it will have anend. We believe that a man 
will exist after he has put off his garments, for we know that he existed 
before he put them on, and if we knew that the soul existed before the 
body we should expect it to exist after the body. Butif the soul did not 
begin to exist till the body began to exist, the presumption is that the 
soul will cease to exist when the body ceases to exist. It is consequently 
not without reason that some theologians have declared that it is only 
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through Christ that immortality is brought to light, that we have no 
proof nor even presumption of a future staté except as it is found in the 
sacred Scriptures. One might desire, therefore, a special presentation 
of the ‘‘ Biblical” evidences of immortality as distinct from the sugges- 
tions of natural theology. 

And what is the meaning of the term ‘‘ Biblical” as applied to an 
eschatology? Strictly speaking, it would imply that the doctrine was 
derived from the Scriptures alone. Regarding the ‘‘ Evidence of the 
Resurrection,” Dr. Hovey remarks: ‘‘ This evidence is wholly Bibli- 
cal.” And surely if the body is to rise from the grave that fact could 
not be guessed out by human reason, it could be known only by direct 
revelation from God. But the passages in the Bible from which the 
doctrine was derived, Dr. Hovey fails to cite. He quotes, indeed, cer- 
tain texts from the New Testament, but it was not from these that it 
came for the belief existed in its entirety before a line of the New Testa- 
ment was written. Martha’s ‘I know that he shall arise again,” and 
Paul’s appeal to the party feelings of the Pharisees, show that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was fully held before Jesus began to teach. 
If, therefore, it is ‘‘ Biblical,” it must have been drawn entirely from 
the Old Testament. In what passages then, of the ancient Scriptures, 
is it set forth? It is sometimes said to be hinted at by the patriarch’s 
‘*In my flesh shall I see God,” but this is too much like the finding of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the plural form of Elohim or in the ‘‘ Let 
us make man.” And at any rate vague hints are not sufficient. It 
cannot be said that the Pharisees drew the doctrine from the Old Testa- 
ment unless it can be shown to be set forth there not in vague hints and 
remote suggestions, but in clear and explicit terms. Now the Saddu- 
cees denied utterly that the doctrine was taught by the Mosaic writings, 
while Warburton and other Christian scholars have endorsed their view, 
declaring that the Old Testament is entirely silent as to a future life. 
But unless the doctrine of the resurrection of the body can be fully 
proved from the Old Testament alone, the evidence for it is not 
‘** wholly Biblical,” but is drawn from human speculation. The same 
may be said of the dectrine of Gehenna which the scribes held in its 
completeness before Jesus began toteach. Are there Old Testament 
texts from which these doctrines may have been drawn in their fullness ? 
If not, whence did they originate? 

Current discussions give an especial interest to the section headed 
*¢ Human souls are not on probation in the middle state.” What then 
is meant by the declaration that ‘‘ they do not, according to the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture, have the offer of pardon through Christ in that 
state?” Are we to understand that, in the future life, even if a man 
should truly repent, the Lord would not pardon him; that the ‘*‘ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out,” is limited to a specific 
time; that, after a given day, though one came to the Saviour in the 
sincerest contrition he would be rejected the same as if he persevered in 
rebellion? In what text of Scripture is this taught? Would it be an 
error to say that in the future life as in the present, the only reason for 
a man’s ruin is found in the ‘‘ Ye w// not come unto me that ye might 
have life?” If it be true, as is often asserted by evangelical teachers, 
that God cannot make a holy being wretched, it follows that if a man 
turned from sin even in the future state he would attain eternal life. 
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Now, if it can be said that in case men did turn to Christ in the 
future life they would be saved, why are they not ‘‘on probation,” there 
as truly as they ever were here? If, on the other hand, all that can be 
said is that they wz// not turn to Christ, this is a thing which was true 
of them when still in this life, and why may it not be declared that they 
were *‘not on probation” even here? Willsome one tell us the mean- 
ing of this non-Biblical term ‘‘ probation.” 

The — may arise whether the texts cited by Dr. Hovey in 
support of his thesis declare anything more than that the persistently 
rebellious will persistently suffer; that there is ‘‘a great gulf fixed” 
between guilt and sweet peace, such that even the deepest pity of the 
pure hearted cannot mitigate the wretchedness of the obstinately sinful. 
Do those passages, then, teach that one who died in sin would not be 
pardoned on true repentance, or even that such a one will never re- 

ent ? 
. And some may question whether the silence of the Scriptures can 
be pleaded in this connection. When a man is sentenced to prison for 
life, it is not added that possibly he will repent and become a better 
man and be pardoned and set free, but such is the fact nevertheless. 

Does a condemnation to ‘‘ everlasting punishment” make it any 
more certain that the man would not be pardoned on true repentance or 
that he will never repent? The Scriptures are silent regarding the sal- 
vation of those who die in infancy, but Dr. Hovey declares his belief in 
this allthe same. The Scriptures are not a ‘‘ whole body of divinity,” 
discussing every possible case; they are written merely for practical 
guidance. It is sufficient for us to know that if we will to-day repent 
we shall be saved. What God will do with those who die in infancy or 
in heathenism, what he would do with one who should repent after 
death, and whether any who die in sin will ever repent, it is not neces- 
sary for us to know, and therefore the Scriptures cannot be expected to 
tellus. But if regarding that half of the race who die in infancy, God 
may have plans of salvation which he has not revealed, the question 
arises whether regarding some in the other half, he may not have 
gracious purposes of which he has not thought it necessary to inform us. 

There are other inquiries which arise in the mind of the reader of 
Dr. Hovey’s interesting volume. Happy are the young men who sit on 
the benches at Newton and can ask him questions with which we out- 
siders would have no right to trouble so busy a man as he. 

NORMAN Fox. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Omitted Chapters of History, disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund 
Randolph. By MoncurE DANIEL Conway. 8 vo. pp. 401. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The career of Edmund Jennings Randolph (he dropped the middle 
name), seems to emphasize the proverb that republics are ungrateful. 
He was too young to be distinguished among the colonial statesmen, 
but he bore himself honorably during the revolutionary struggle and 
took a prominent part in making thefeeble colonies a strong nation. 
He was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and, as 
Governor of Virginia, used his great influence in the State to secure 
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the ratification of the Constitution. Patrick Henry led the opposition, 
and no one was more influential in the State than he. Nothing but 
the potent name of Washington, and the active exertions of Randolph, 
prevented Henry’s triumph—which the latter came to see would have 
been a disaster to his country. Randolph urged that when the Con- 
stitution had been adopted, it would be possible for Virginia within the 
Union to procure amendments covering the objections of Henry and his 
party. As we all know, this was done, the first ten amendments 
being passed almost immediately. For this one thing, if he had never 
done more, Randolph deserves the affectionate remembrance of his 
countrymen. 

As a matter of fact he did much more. He filled the office of at- 
torney-general with credit, being the first man to occupy that respon- 
sibie post; and afterwards was an able and efficient Secretary of State, 
after the retirement of Jefferson. It was while holding this office that 
he met with his first serious reverse. In the course of delicate negoti- 
ations with England on the one hand and France on the other, Ran- 
dolph managed Fauchet (the French minister) with great adroitness. 
Fauchet was vain, and Randolph’s flattering attentions turned his head. 
He hinted in dispatches to his government of important secret com- 
munications made to him by Randolph, which he afterwards confessed 
in other dispatches to have been worthless or misleading. He also told 
his government he had received a hint from Randolph that a present 
of a few thousand dollars would have a marked effect on diplomacy. 
This dispatch was, unfortunately for Randolph, intercepted by a British 
ship, forwarded to the English minister, and by him laid before Wash- 
ington. The conduct of Washington indicated, as Mr. Conway thinks, 
that he did not believe a word of the charge. Indeed, considering the 
personal proofs he had of Randolph’s disinterestedness, it is hard to see 
how he could have believed it. But, as Mr. Conway also says, it is hard 
to see how he could have saved the Secretary even if ready to share 
his fate. It was a political necessity to accept Randolph’s resignation, 
and he retired from public life under a cloud, notwithstanding the fact 
that the leading men of his own State showed their confidence in him by 
public and private demonstrations of respect. He procured from Fau- 
chet a complete retraction of the charges, and published a ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion,” which, however convincing it may have been to the judicious and 
thoughtful, did not fully remove from his name the stain of the false 
accusation. The reputation of a public man, it was held, like the 
chastity of Czsar’s wife, must be above suspicion. But there is no 
reason why the present generation should fail to do Randolph the jus- 
tice that his own day refused him. Mr. Conway has brought together 
a mass of testimony that proves clearly enough the honorable character 
and career of the man. He was unfortunate, but not guilty; he was a 
scapegoat of the political situation, not a traitor to his country. 

Another misfortune has pursued Randolph beyond the grave. An 
account was made up against him by the Treasury of $49,000, placed in 
his hands to defray the expenses of foreign intercourse. There was 
evidence enough that the money had been properly used, thoug 
necesarily disbursed secretly, as intended; however, when, after a 
time, he left the matter to arbitration and the case was decided against 
him, he did not murmur, but nearly ruined himself, by sacrifice of his 
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property, to pay the State what he probably never owed. Mr. Conway 
shows that the United States received from him $7,000 more than the 
amount claimed, yet by some careless book-keeping it is still made to 
appear on the Treasury books that Randolph is a defaulter, or, at least, 
a delinquent debtor. The injustice is admitted by Treasury officials 
familiar with the facts, but nothing is done by way of remedy. There 
should seem to be sufficient cause here for Congressional action, in order 
that the name of a patriotic and honorable man may no longer be cloud- 
ed by an admittedly false official accusation. 

Mr. Conway has drawn his materials from a great variety of 
sources. Many of them have hitherto existed in manuscript only, and 
are now for the first time used to clear up interesting chapters in the 
early history of our country. We cannot have too many books of this 
kind, in which original research, sturdy patriotism and good literary 
taste combine to make the narrative delightful and full of pleasing 
surprises. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited by ANNE CARY 

—_— 2vols. 8vo. pp. 604,630. New York: Charles Scribner & 

0. 

These two stout volumes are enough at first sight to daunt even an 
enthusiastic reader, but no one who gives them a fair trial will pro- 
nounce them too long. There is no specially enjoyable flavor in the 
style. Literary merit of any kind is not conspicuous, by either presence 
or absence. It is not the form but the substance of the work that con- 
stitutes its charm; but that the charm is verv real and very great, that 
it continues to hold the reader to the last, is beyond question. 

A large part of this charm lies in the fact that Gouverneur Morris 
was a very high type, in his private journals at least, of the well-bred 
gossip. He delights in recording minute and characteristic particulars 
about a multitude of persons, which is one of the great attractions in 
such books as Boswell’s Life of Johnson or in Pepys’s Diary. Morris 
was a cultivated and urbane man, who lived many years in the society 
of distinguished, educated, and able persons. He knew the people 
best worth knowing wherever he went, and his pen was busy with those 
whom he knew. And it was not an ill-natured pen. If he now and 
then records foibles and tells disillusioning tales of famous men, it is 
merely because he sees clearly and records accurately, not because he 
goes out of his way to find things of the kind to record. If some things 
that he tells us are scandalous, it is because he is a truthful historian, 
and not that he hasa passion for scandal. On the whole, one must 
have considerable respect for a man who could see so much ef the 
world’s hollowness and insincerity, not to say wickedness, and yet 
write of it with so much donhommie and freedom from cynicism. 

It is not every day that one lights on a book, the reading of which 
is plentiful in innocent enjoyment. But these volumes have a double 
claim on our regard, in that they are as instructive as they are enter- 
taining. Practically the whole of the first volume, and a part of the 
second, is given to Morris’s career as American Minister to France dur- 
ing the Revolution. He reached that country just before the meeting 
of the States-General, and remained during the Reign of Terror, until 
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after the fall of Danton. His pictures of French society, and sketches 
of the leading men and women of the time, most of whom he personal- 
ly knew and many of whom he knew intimately, are very valuable. 
Lafayette is made to appear a pitiful, almost a despicable character, by 
this shrewd observer of men and things, contemporary testimony thus 
confirming the view now taken by the best historical critics. These 
diaries of Morris would not enable one, without other aid, to understand 
this period of French history; but to one who already has the outline 
of the period sketched, the particulars he supplies are an invaluable aid 
for filling in the details of the picture. 

There is some matter of importance in Morris’s account of contem- 
porary British statesmen, and various secrets of our early diplomacy he 
has recorded. Some of these things will no doubt be turned to good 
account by future historians. But Americans will be still more inter- 
ested in the chapters covering the later years of his career, when, after 
his return to his own country, Morris sat in the United States Senate. 
What he has to say of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, and 
other distinguished men of his time seems almost uniformly just and 
discriminating. One would like a little more enthusiasm sometimes, 
and less calm, cold criticism; but Morris was not a man of warm tem- 
perament, and it is something to find a critic of his contemporaries 
who tries to be scrupulously just. 

It will be gathered from what we have said that this is not a biog- 
raphy in the ordinary sense of the term, nor yet autobiography. The 
book is, indeed, rounded out with a preliminary sketch of Morris’s earlier 
years, and honorable part as a member of the Continental Congress 
and the Constitutional Convention, as well as by a concluding account 
of his declining years. This gives it completeness and makes it 
serve, in some sort, as a biography. The title, however, accurately 
describes the work and indicates its special value. These contempor- 
ary records from day to day by such a man, all his life in the thick of 
affairs, cognizant of State secrets, on good terms with men of widely 
differing opinions, have a value that never attaches to ‘‘ recollections ” 
or autobiographies written years after the events, when, perhaps, mem- 
ory has begun to fail. 

We cannot undertake to specify the good things in this selection 
from Morris’s papers, for if we should once begin where could we end? 
Nearly every page contains something good and quotable. As to the 
form of the book, one knows not whether to admire more the good taste 
and discretion of the editor, or the skill and enterprise of the publishers. 
The two have united to produce a work as beautiful in appearance and 
tasteful in literary form as it is delightful in substance. The frank ex- 
pression of opinion that made Morris at times a terror to his friends as 
well as to his enemies becomes, after this lapse of time, wholly engag- 
ing; and the sarcasm that made contemporaries writhe only makes us 
smile. An open and sincere character shines through these journals, 
and no one will lay the volumes down without a conviction that Gouv- 
erneur Morris was one of the good and useful men of his time, though 
perhaps not a man of the first rank. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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The Nun of Kenmare. An Autobiography. 12mo. pp. 558. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 3 

We are much deceived if this book does not make a great sensa- 
tion, though there is nothing ‘‘ sensational” about it. It would be hard 
to conceive of a more straightforward, matter-of-fact narrative than it 
contains—a narrative fortified at every important point by documents 
that amply attest its accuracy. It is the most serious attack on the 
Roman Catholic Church in our generation, and the more effective be- 
cause it is not intended to be an attack. The author, Sister M. Frances 
Clare Cusack, Iate Mother-General of the Sisters of Peace, is a devout 
Catholic, and is still in full communion with her church. She has, 
moreover, the favor of the Pope and of the Propaganda—the Sacred 
College having carefully examined into the charges circulated by her 
enemies and exonerated her. 

The Nun of Kenmare gained her distinctive agoemninn in connec- 
tion with the famine of 1879. She was originally of a Protestant family, 
but was admitted to the Roman Catholic communion in 1858, and soon 
after became a sister of the order of Poor Clares. When the famine 
began she was an inmate of a convent of Kenmare, and had already 
gained a considerable reputation as a writer of devotional and historical 
works for Catholic readers. Moved by the sufferings of the Irish peas- 
antry, she issued an appeal for aid, which was circulated literally 
around the globe, and large sums of money came to her in consequence, 
which she expended with great industry and judgment. But this activ- 
ity roused against her the enmity of the Catholic landowners, and of 
some influential ecclesiastics. That enmity has continued since, with 
gathering force, until her health has been undermined, and her work so 
hindered that she has finally withdrawn from the Generalship of the 
order she founded. 

It is worth noting that the Nun of Kenmare is still loyal to the 
Catholic Church, so far as acceptance of the Pope’s authority is con- 
cerned, and full belief of its doctrines. She has been pretty well 
freed from her first illusions as to the superior holiness of its ecclesias- 
tics, having found them to be very much like other men, only worse. 
She does not make charges against them of impurity or immorality, 
though certain hints lead one to infer that she could easily do so if she 
chose, and, what is more, could prove them; but she does charge 
them with quickness to take offense, readiness to resent injuries, un- 
willingness to forget or forgive, ambition, a domineering spirit towards 
inferiors, and insubordination to those above them—in short, pretty 
much all of the official vices of which an ecclesiastic could be guilty. 
Protestants, accustomed to regard the Catholic hierarchy as a well-or- 
ganized scheme, in which from the Pope to the humblest priest there 
is implicit obedience to superior authority, will be amazed to learn that 
even the Pope’s orders are not respected unless they have the endorse- 
ment of the bishop of the diocese, and that this endorsement is often 
refused with scant courtesy. Doubtless a bishop who went too far in his 
disobedience would meet with punishment for his contumacy, but within 
certian well-understood limits he is supreme in his diocese, and may bid 
defiance to the Pope himself. Moreover, in case of conflict, he has every 
chance in his favor in an appeal to higher authorities. Witness the 
prompt support given to Archbishop Corrigan in the McGlynn case, 
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wherein right was by no means indisputably on his side. The Pope’s 
blessing and autograph approval, the commendation of the Propagan- 
da, and the canon law, have all proved less than the authority of 
Archbishop Corrigan and other ecclesiastics. A religious ‘* boycott ” 
has been pronounced against Sister Clare, and she has yielded to it, so 
far as to abandon her work. But her spirit is unsubdued, and in this. 
book she makes her bold protest against the iniquity practised against 
her.” How outspoken she is at times a few extracts will show: 


In many cases Roman Catholic priests and superiors put obedience to them- 
selves in place of obedience to God, and, though they do not and dare not 
teach a theory of pane infallibility, they act as if it were an article of faith, and 
make it a sin if obedience is not rendered to commands which are often wrong, 
because they are contrary to the true spirit of Christian charity. We have lately 
had an instance of this in the case of a Roman Catholic priest who, without any 
pretence to a fair trial, was driven out of his home with but a few hours notice, 
under circumstances of heartlessness and injustice which startled every thinking 
man. We know of a great many cases in which sisters have been treated with 
equal injustice and without assigned cause. Such proceedings dare not be 
attempted by secular courts, and why should ecclesiatics be supported in prac- 
tising what seculars dare not attempt ? 

And then follow the deepest evils of all. If any priest or laymen venture 
to express an opinion he is at once denounced as disloyal to his church, as if the 
action of a bishop or a — should be protected from criticism more than the 
action of a layman. The outcome of this is too often not merely a miserable 
demand for silence on the part of those who look on these evils with a sorrow 
which they dare not express, but often an expression of approbation of what 
they condemn is required. An expression of confidence in the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical judge must be got at any cost. And the priest knows what he must 
suffer if he dares to refuse his signature to a declaration which he abhors, and 
the consequences of refusal are such that few men dare to risk it. 


It does not require any special knowledge or ingenuity to apply 
these remarks to a well-known case of discipline in this city. Speaking 
of one who appealed to to the Pope, and the result, she says: 


I know, however, he went to Rome, like myself, only to find, as usual, that 
the Pope’s writ does not run unless the bishop concerned is willing that it 
should. 


This story will illustrate several things, among them the character 
of a certain powerful ecclesiastic : 


A certain priest in the New York diocese was made a monseigneur by the 
Holy Father, and rejoiced thereat greatly, as this admits of dressing very much 
like a bishop, which, so far as I can understand, is about all the advantage 
gained thereby; but according to ecclesiastical vs seg it was necessary for 
this compliment to pass through the hands of the bishop of the diocese, aa the 
bishop of the diocese, not admiring the independent ways of the priest in ques- 
tion, refused to give it. 


What is likely to be the result of such a policy Sister Clare does. 
not hesitate to say: 

I firmly believe that there will be a reaction against the Roman church in 
America, unless there is a reform in that church which its past history does not 
lead us to hope for. A church which claims infallibility in all its doings as well 
as for all its doctrines, will neither listen to a cry for needed reforms nor avert. 
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calamity. And it will not even learn from history. Already there are signs of 
the beginning of the end, if only those who could avert evil by reading them 
aright would read them. 


What will be the consequences to the Nun of Kenmare of publish- 
ing this outspoken book we cannot say, but that it will greatly damage 
the Roman Catholic Church seems not to admit of doubt. 


HENRY C. VEDDER, 


Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference to 
Europe and America. By WILLIAM TALLACK, Secretary of the Howard 
Association, London. London: Wertheimer, Leaand Co., 1889. Price, 8s. 


AN excellent review of the wide field of crime and the treatment 
that criminals should receive from society. The author writes from 
long experience in dealing with these questions, and wide acquaintance 
with the leading penologists of the world. His views are largely those 
of the best authorities generally, but in some matters he stands in a 
minority, and works out his problems from his own experience and 
principles. The interest of the book to the readers of this Review lies 
in the fact that he writes from the position of a decided and out-spoken 
Christian. Most expressly and emphatically does he recognize the spirit 
of Christ in the Gospel as at once the guiding example and the most 
effective agency in dealing rightly with criminals. Throughout his 
work he is constantly recurring to the application of Christian principles, 
and judging in the light of the gospel. It will be interesting to see a 
few of his main conclusions. 

The object sought in dealing with criminals is not retribution, the 
infliction of suffering proportioned to the offence, but the diminution of 
crime. In this object, reformation of the individual offender is of course 
one element, but deterrence from criminal action in the community is 
another, and a greater. Prevention, repression and reformation must 
be soughttogether. Prison discipline should therefore be decidedly and 
unmistakably deterrent: ifit isnot made thoroughly disagreeable, it fails: 
and yet the element of hope should always be in it, and kindness should 
never be absent. Life in the famous Reformatory Prison at Elmira, N.Y., 
the author regards as too comfortable for the attainment of its object. 
Yet certainty of punishment is far more important than severity. 
Crime must infallibly land the person who commits it where he does not 
like to be. Capital punishment fails of the requisite certainty, and thus 
fails of its object: but it may be far more merciful than lifelong impris- 
onment, which is intensely cruel, when it is not reduced to comparative 
insignificance by laxity. The author would have sentences short, but 
cumulative, growing heavier with each return of the offender to prison. 
He does not believe in the associate, or congregate method, by which 
prisoners are allowed to be much together, but in the ‘‘separate” 
system, of cellular confinement. He would provide such hand-labor as 
could be done in the cells, and would exclude steam-power and the 
accompanying machinery. He would allow a carefully-guarded contract 
system, in disposing of the products of prison-labor, but would not 
expect a rightly-conducted prison to be self-supporting. For the 
prisoners personally, he would encourage systematic and organized 
Christian visitation, not by ministers alone, but by judicious private 
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Christians, with a view to personal reformation. Far greater care 
should be taken than is exercised at present with regard to the character 
of the officers of prisons: and in the prevention of crime, the helpful 
function of the police force has not yet been adequately recognized. 
Very important is the subject of aid to the prisoners when discharged. 
For the providing of such aid society is responsible, and it should be 
given with certainty, wisdom, patience and truthfulness. The author 
believes in the lighter forms of corporal punishment for certain pur- 
poses, in fines, sometimes to be paid by instalments, as substitutes for 
imprisonment in some cases, and in sentences condemning to a liability 
to ° imprisoned for a certain period, which may not be enforced unless 
found necessary. He is certain that life in prison does not contain the 
conditions best suited to reformation, and would have the time that 
men spend there used for the purpose of rendering prisons superfluous, 
so far as possible. He is most earnest in urging temperance as the 
condition, and godliness in Christ as the means of all virtuous living. 

These conclusions, and others worthy to be mentioned with them, 
are illustrated and enforced by reference to experience in all the chief 
nations of the civilized world. The author gives also—what perhaps 
society needs quite as much—an exhibition of the unsatisfactoriness and 
deplorable failure of existing prison-systems generally. The brief ex- 
hibition of the state of American jails is terrible and mortifying. The 
book is a storehouse of information, and affords the Christian student 
an encouraging view of the entrance of the Lord’s own law to a difficult 
but most important field. 


W.N. CLARKE. 











